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HENRY CLAY. 


LEAVES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


“? WOULD rather be right than be 

President.” This was the reply of 
Henry Clay to a committee of his political 
friends, who said to him: “ Mr. Clay, you 
must modify your views of certain questions 
of national policy, or you can not be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency.” It was a noble 
reply, and it will live to honor its author 





long after the words and acts of his success- 
ful rival have been forgotten. It has the 
ring of the pure gold, and deserves to rank 
with those maxims and sayings of classic 
literature and history that heve served to 
crown with immortal fame the sages and 
patriots of Greece and Rome. 

Henry Clay was a representative Ameri- 
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can, as a politician, a statesman, a patriot, 
a gentleman, an orator, a representative of 
whom his fellow-countrymen may well be 
proud, Born in 1777, the child of poverty 
and heir of privations, he proved the nobil- 
ity of his blood by achieving a destiny of 
which the kingliest man might be proud. 
He was not a man of transcendent talent or 
marvelous genius. His gift of oratory was 
of a high order. He was the American De- 


mosthenes, and his mind was eminently | 
adapted to the comprehension of legal al | 
/mond. While filling this position, he won 
| the f-iendship of Judge Wythe, a distin- 


stractions, and to the science of diplomacy ; 
and in these, combined with his integrity of 
character and pleasing address, lay his 
power. And he was a power. 
day he entered the Senate of the nation, 
in 1806, to the day of his death, in 1852, he 


exerted an influence over the political des- | 


tiny of this country, of which no other man 
of his time could boast. 
influence, a pacific influence. In his public ca- 


recating war as the greatest of evils. His 


mission was to pour oil on the troubled wa- | 


ters. He was kindly-hearted as a general 
rule, and generous to a fault. 
tive minds, such, for example, as Randolph 
and Calhoun, of the South, and Giddings 
and Garrison, of the North, could n@eunder- 
stand or appreciate Henry Clay; hence both 
distrusted and despised his efforts to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable. He was anti-slavery 
in sentiment, and a slaveholder in practice. 
Yet he was not inconsistent, save from their 
standpoint. He recognized slavery as an 
existent institution, protected by the articles 
of confederation and recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
tion which could not be abolished legally 
and arbitrarily without the consent of the 
parties most interested—the slaveholders— 
yet he recognized it as a political, social, 
and moral evil, which ought to be abolished, 
and which he believed would be at no dis- 
tant day. 

Henry Clay was the son of the Rev. John 
Clay, of Virginia, a Baptist clergyman. He 
was born on the 12th of April, 1777, on a 
farm, in a section of Hanover County, called 
the Slashes, and received the rudiments of 
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a very common school education, in a coun- 
try school kept by an old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia schoolmaster, whose scholastic ac- 
quirements were bounded by reading, writ- 
ing, and the simple rules of arithmetic. The 
father died when Henry was five years of 
age, leaving his family without property, 
save a few household effects. Young Clas 
improved what opportunities he had for ed- 
ucation, and at the age of fifteen had the 
good fortune to secure a situation as copy- 
ing clerk in the Court of Chancery at Rich- 


guished lawyer, who had known and re 
spected the young clerk’s father. The pat- 
ronage of this gentleman was of great serv- 
ice to Henry. Through it he was enabled 
to study law under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. He was admitted to the bar 
at the early age of twenty. He at once re- 


| moved to Lexington, Kentucky, where he 
reer he was peace-maker, a compromise man, | 
delighting not in violence and strife, and dep- | 


opened an office and entered upon a most 
successful career. 

He was poor, and his education was by 
no means classical, nor was he a Ckhester- 


| field in social culture, but he was talented, 
Men of posi- | 


handsome, genial, and dignified, and there 
was a natural grace of bearing that helped 
greatly to win respect and render him pop- 
ular. He was admitted to the best society 
the village afforled—and Lexington, even 
at that early period, was not without her 
aristocracy, composed of some of the best 
families of Virginia and other Southern 
States. 

Whatever may be said against the Ken- 
tucky aristocracy, there is this I wish to 
record in their favor: that, as a general 
rule, talent, honor, and integrity were re- 
spected by them, though joined with pov- 
erty. The fact that young Clay was poor— 
a fact which he made no effort to conce2l— 
was no bar to his social recognition or a‘'- 
vancement, and within two years after hi: 
advent in the incipient city, he married the 
reigning belle of the place, a daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Hart. 

This event occurred in 1799, the year in 
which Kentucky adopted a State Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Clay had distinguished himself 
in ‘his own county by his Fourth of July 
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orations and his speeches in court. He now 
achieved a State fame by a series of well- 
written pap-rs, and a number of able 
speeches in favor of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slavery. His plan was to make pro- 
vision in the Constitution for the extinction 
of the institution by a system of graded 
emancipation. Thus early did he put him- 
self on the record as an active anti-slavery 
man, and he never changed his views on 
that subject. He allied himself to the Re- 
publican party, of which Thomas Jefferson 


was the leader, and in 1804 he was elected | 


to a seat in the State Legislature. Two 
years later he was chosen by that body to 
represent the State in the United States 
Senate. It was subsequently charged, by 


his political foes, that he lacked a few | 
months of the constitutional age—thirty | 


years—when he entered the Senate, and 
therefore he perjured himself to secure his 
seat. He served five years in the Senate, 
and in 1811 he was elected to a seat in the 
House, and was at once chosen Speaker of 
that body. 

Mr. Clay actively supported the adminis- 
tration of James Madison, and advocated 
the justice and expediency of the war with 
Great Britain. He was in sympathy with 
the anti-bank policy of the Republican party, 
but he favored protection to American man- 
ufacturers from the start, and consistently 
through his whole public career. He was 


re-elected to Congress in 1813, and again | 


chosen Speaker of the House, which posi- 


tion he resigned in January, 1814, to accept 


the appointment of Commissioner-Extraor- 
dinary to the Council of Ghent, where he 
had the honor of signing the Treaty of 
Peace between this country and England. 
On his return from Europe, in September, 


as long as this was a party question, he was 
in favor of a National Bank. He was now 
practically a Federalist, being in favor of a 
protective tariff and a national bank, the two 
principal things that the Democratic party 
was organized to oppose. Party lines were 
hardly so well defined then as subsequently, 
but Mr. Clay was understood to be a Fed- 
eralist from this time, hence he could not 
be justly accused of bad faith in preferring 
Adams to Jackson for President, in 1824, a 
charge which was kept alive to his prejudice 
during his whole subsequent life. 

The Missouri question, which had been 
giving all parties a great deal of premonitory 
trouble, culminated in 1821, on the occasion 
of that incipient State asking admission into 
the Union with a Constitution recognizing 
slavery. The advocates of slavery had felt 
| confident of their power from the time of 
| the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, and they 
| resolved to contest for recognition of their 
| favorite institution in every State that 
should be organized within the boundaries 
ot the Louisiana territory. The effect of 
this was to create a strong sentiment in the 
North in.favor of limiting the encroach- 
ments of the slave power. Excitement ran 
high, and a dissolution of the Union was 
apparently imminent. Missouri was a por- 
tion of Louisiana, but she lay so far north 
that a large portion of the State was north 
of Kentucky, the most northern of all the 
Southern, or slave States, and was claimed 








| with some show of reason and fairness by 


the friends of free soil The slave party held 
an advantage in the fact that the citizens 


| of Missouri had adopted a slave Constitu- 
| tion, thus showing themselves in favor of 


1815, he was again elected to represent his | 
district in Congress, and on taking his seat | 


he was again chosen Speaker of the House. 


of his ability and integrity. 
Mr. Clay’s views underwent a change on 
the question of the United States Bank in 


the institution. And this Constitution they 
had adopted with the understanding that 
they were free to regulate their domestic 
matters in their own way, as the legal re- 


| strictions imposed upon the North-west ter- 
He was returned by his constituents in| 
1817, 1819, and 1821, and each time chosen | 
as presiding officer, a very high recognition | 


| 


ritory by the ordinance of 1787 did not affect 
the territory comprised in the Louisiana 
purchase. 

Mr. Clay prepared a bill providing for 
the admission of Missouri as a slave State, 
and restricting slavery thereafter to such 


1816. He publicly announced this change, | territory as lay south of the parallel of thirty- 
giving his reasons for it, and from this date, | six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
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tude. This bill expressly stated that north | 


of said parallel slavery should never be al- 


lowed to go, but that in all territory then | 


belonging to the United States, or which 
might thereafter be acquired south of said 
line, the people should be allowed to or- 
ganize State constitutions and be admit- 
ted with or without slavery as they should 
choose. This bill met with favor from the 
moderate men of both sections, and was 
adopted ; but it met with disfavor from the 
extremists of both. It passed into history 
under the title of the Missouri Compromise 
Bill. When we remember the status of 


public opinion on the slavery question at | 
that period, we can but do Mr. Clay the | 


justice to conclude that he regarded it in 
the light of a triumph for Freedom as well 
as for Union. This opinion is confirmed 
and justified by his opposition to the An- 
nexation of Texas at a subsequent period, 
which opposition was based solely on the 
ground that it would increase the area of 
slave territory. He declared in 1844, when 
a candidate for President, that no earthly 
power should ever induce him to consent to 
the addition of one acre of slave territory to 
the United States. His defeat by Mr. Polk 
was due in large measure to that declara- 
tion—not because the people were in favor 
of slavery Jer se, but they were through 
national pride in favor of Annexation. 

Mr. Clay was a candidate for President 
against Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Ad- 
ams, and William H. Crawford, in 1824, 
receiving thirty-seven electoral votes. Jack- 
son had a plurality, but not a majority of 
the votes, hence the choice of a President 
devolved upon the national House of Rep- 
resentatives. Adams was next to Jackson, 
and Crawford third in the contest before 
the people, but when it came to the House, 
Clay was found to hold the balance of pow- 
er, and he gave his influence to Adams, 
who was elected. The partisan foes of Clay 
accused him of corruption in connection 
with this matter, but without sufficient 
ground, I think. There were really no po- 
litical parties in this country at that time, 
the Federal party having given up the ghost 
some years before, and the Whig party not 
having been born, the Republicans had no 





opposition and could not therefore make a 
fight. With the people it was a question of 
men, with politicians a question of office, 
and with statesmen a question of measures. 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams were in agree- 
ment upon the chief measures of public 
policy, while Mr. Clay and General Jack- 
son differed radically on several important 
points, notably the questions of a National 
Bank and a Protective Tariff. There was, 
I think, sufficient ground in this for Mr, 
Clay’s action in the matter, and I am dis- 
posed to believe that he acted conscien- 
tiously in preferring Adams to Jackson. 

It was unfortunate for his reputation that 
Mr. Adams should have made him Secretary 
of State, although a better selection could 
not have been made. The charge of having 
sold out to Adams for an office was made 
by John Randolph, in language character- 
istic of that eminent cynic, and Mr. Clay 
challenged him therefore to mortal combat. 
The meeting came off in April, 1826, when 
after exchanging pistol shots, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected, by mutual friends. In 
the light of present civilization duelling is 
regarded as barbarous, but at that time it 
was regarded as the only honorable way to 
settle quarrels between gentlemen, and Mr. 
Clay could not pass this insult by, as one 
would now, without serious consequences 
to his reputation. 

Mr. Clay was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1831, and was a candidate for the 
Presidency against Andrew Jackson in 1832, 
receiving the support of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. 

In the winter of 1832 and ’33 the Congress 
of the United States, and indeed the whole 
country, were greatly agitated by the question 
of nullification. The tariff was the subject 
of quarrel between the two sections, North 
and South, at this time, the South want- 
ing free trade, and the North, a protection- 
tariff. John C. Calhoun was the author of 
the doctrine that a State had a right to nul- 
lify any act of Congress that its people re- 
garded as inimical to their interests. The 
contest of words ran high, and sectional war 
seemed imminent. That it did not come 
was due to two facts—the decisive policy 
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of Andrew Jackson, and the compromise 
tariff bill of Henry Clay. 

The Whig party was organized in 1834, 
but it had not got strong enough in 1836 to 
elect a President. Mr. Clay declined the 
nomination, in favor of General Harrison, 
who was defeated by Martin Van Buren. 
In 1840, he desired the leadership of the 
party in the Presidential contest, but the 
friends of Harrison urged his claims on the 
grounds of his having borne the banner of 
the party when it was weak, and because of 
his military fame, which they claimed would 
add greatly to his popularity among the 
masses of the people. They might have 
added, and probably did, his want of a politi- 
cal record, as an argument in favor of his 
availability. This was the only time in the 
life of Clay when he could have been elected 
to the Presidency, and both he and his ad- 
mirers were greatly disappointed at his fail- 
ure to receive the nomination. In 1844, the 
young party went into the contest at a dis- 
advantage, owing to the demoralization re- 
sulting from the death of Harrison, and the 
political treachery of his successor, “ John 


Tyler,’ as well as from the unpopularity | 


of Mr. Clay’s views on the subject of the an- 


defeated by James K. Polk 
He had retired to his home at Ashland, 
in (842, with the purpose of never again en- 


tering Congress, but in 1848 his people | 
| gument. Mr. Clay said in his speech in favor 


urged him so strongly to return to the Senate 
of the United States, and use his great tal- 
ents and influence in favor of peace between 
the two sections of the country, that he re- 


seventy-first year, and his hair was white as 


native dignity of his presence and bearing 


had increased by age. He was the grandest- | 


looking man that ever crossed the thresh- 
old of the Senate chamber. 
dressed the Senate, all eyes were turned 


toward him, and profound silence reigned, | 


Save as it was broken by his still musical 
voice or by the subdued applause that at 
times greeted the utterance of some grand 
sentence of patriotic sentiment. 

The war with Mexico had not only settled 
the quarrel about the annexation of Texas, 





| it became a law. 


"one to my own State. 
luctantly consented. He was now in his | 
| sonal prejudices to sway my action as a 
silver, but his form was unbent, and the 
| out doubt sacrificing his personal sympathies 


When he ad- | 





but it had resulted in the United States com- 


ing into possession of California and New 
Mexico, which were to be organized into 
States and admitted into the Union. This re- 
opened the slavery question, and the excite- 
ment became so great as to seriously threat- 
en the perpetuity of the Union. 

The sage of Ashland was looked to by all 
who wished for peace, to furnish a plan of. 
compromise that should again save the 
country. 

He had been the great compromise peace- 
maker during the stormy periods of the past, 
and he was equal to the task now. But on 
taking the bearings of the situation, he saw 
that the South would not be content with 
any settlement that did not include the right 
and power to reclaim fugitive slaves escap- 
ing to the North. He therefore prepared a 
compound bill known as the “Omnibus bill,” 
the provisions of which included no inter- 
ference by Congress with the slavery ques- 
tion, in the States to be erected out of the 
newly-acquired territory, and a stringent fu- 
gitive slave law. This bill was supported 
by Daniel Webster, and other prominent, 
but mild anti-slavery men, and after a stormy 


| debate it passed both houses of Congress, and 
nexation of Texas. The result was, he was | 


receiving the signature of President Fillmore 
This measure gave great 
offense to the more radical anti-slavery 
men, but that it postponed the American 
civil war ten years, there is no room for ar- 


of this measure: “I owe a paramount alle- 
giance to the whole country, a subordinate 
I can not afford to 
be sectional in my views, or allow my per- 


Senator of this great republic.”” He was with- 


to his love for peace and continued union. 
Henry Clay died in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 29th of June, 1852, at the ad- 
vanced age of 73, and was buried at Ashland. 
His public career covered a period of forty-six 


say and was crowned with the most bril- 
iant success throughout. To have been 
elected President would not have added one 
iota to his fame, or increased the respect 
and reverence which the people of America 
and the world entertain for his name, 


T. A. BLAND, M.D, 
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| 4 has been aptly styled the chief glory 
of Phrenology to have confirmed the 
Scriptural doctrine that the religious senti- 
ments are the superior part of man’s consti- 
tution. Many eminent theologians and 
moralists have preached and written elo- 
quent discourses developing this principle 
in a conclusive way, drawing their reasoning 
from the declarations of Scripture. But it 
has been reserved for the science of Phre- 
nology to expound and demonstrate this 
position, and to prove that the dictates of 
the religious emotions, enlightened by the 
intellect, are in beautiful harmony with the 
precepts of Revelation. The following ob- 
servations constitute a further attempt to 
corroborate this profound principle, and to 
fortify it by the aid which historical evidence 
affords. 

In recently studying the subject of Genius, 
it occurred to the writer that in all the de- 
partments of the arts, of painting, poetry, 
music, and oratory, the masterpieces of 
composition partake of the religious charac- 
ter. In other words, that the intellectual 
faculties have acted under the inspiration 
of the religious sentiments, receiving their 
stimulus and direction, so much so that the 
supremest efforts of the mind are pervaded 
by the spirit and influence of faith and ado- 
ration. This remarkable fact is not to be 
wondered at, if the text of this essay con- 
tains a principle of truth, which is the ob- 
ject of these observations to assert and es- 
tablish. 

Directing our attention first to painting, 
we discover that Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
Da Vinci, and Raphael are the greatest 
painters with which history acquaints us, 
and a glance at their works is ample to sus- 
tain the proposition announced. Some of 
the works executed by Michael Angelo are 
the “ Last Judgment,” the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Peter,” and the “Conversion of Paul.” 
His celebrated frescoes on the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel represent the creation of the 
world and of man; of the fall and of man’s 
final redemption and salvation. 

Da Vinci’s celebrated painting of the 
“ Last Supper” is another representation of 
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a religious scene. The works of Raphael, 
who has been called the prince of painters, 
portray the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” the 
“Entombment,” the “ Dispute on the Sac- 
rament,” “ St. Peter delivered from Prison,” 
and the “Transfiguration.” These are 
among the greatest works of art extant, and 
the reader will observe in their titles the 
religious characteristic ascribed to them. 

If we now consider the subject of poetry, 
the result is equally striking and convincing. 
Without traversing religious poetry gener- 
ally, let the mind confine itself to Milton’s 
great epic, which many eminent critics af- 
firm surpasses every other poem in the 
world, and every reader cognizant with the 
scope of “ Paradise Lost” will recognize its 
confirmation of the argument advanced 
here. The whole of that sublime poem is 
invested with the truths of religion, and 
many of its most graphic scenes are drawn 
from the sacred narrative 

Now let the subject of music be contem- 
plated, and its testimony is equally effective, 
for is it not a notable fact that the highest 
kind of music is of a sacred or devotional 
character? Handel, who is considered by 
some the grandest of all musical composers, 
devoted himself tn the later period of his 
life entirzly to religious - music, and his 
works are further evidence that the religious 
faculties, acting in concert with an enlight- 
ened mind, are the noblest of our powers. 
The oratorio of “Joshua,” of “Israel in 
Egypt,” of “Jephtha,” and the sublime 
“Messiah” are splendid testimonials to the 
truth of the preceding remark. And be- 
sides, we have Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” and 
“St. Paul,” and Haydn’s “Creation,” with 
others of immortal memory. All these 
works are not only religious in their spirit 
and design, but the language of them, in 
some instances, is transferred unaltered from 
the Scriptures, and incorporated with the 
composer’s music, forming its text. 

Sacred oratory and architecture supply 
additional proofs. Although there have 
been exalted examples of eloquence in the 
various learned professions, the pulpit has 
furnished some of the most illustrious, espe- 
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cially of modern times, and sacred oratory | 
is of all others the most majestic and im- 
posing, The Scriptures themselves may be 
referred to as a forcible commentary on this 
opinion, In the writer’s humble judgment 
the sermons of Robert Hall contain the 
most exquisite specimens of eloquence to 
he found in our language, and he is happy 
to find himself supported by Macaulay, 
William Pitt, Lord Lytton, and others. 

In architecture—another branch of art— 
the greatest monuments of antiquity in 
heathen nations, and during all ages in 
Christian countries, have been temples, ca- 
thedrals, and structures where individuals 
have resorted to worship. The colossal 
temples of India and China, and those of 
Egypt, Greece, and modern Europe of to- 
day, are conspicuous objects among an in- 
numerable multitude which evince the sov- 
*reignty of the moral and religious faculties, 
allied with a cultivated intellect. 

Another remarkable fact under Christian 
civilization is, that most of the great origi- 
nal specimens of art in music and poetry 
are indebted to the sacred Revelation, not 
only for their character in a very intimate 
sense, but also for their incidents, scenes, 
and associations, producing the conviction 
that even the most conspicuous minds can 
make but short excursions into the regions 
of originality. If the reader hesitates before 
this assertion, let him examine “ Paradise 
Lost,”’ the “‘ Messiah,”’ and the productions 
of the great painters. 

If all the evidence enumerated is suffi- 
ciently strong to justify the premises, the 
inference must be highly significant, and 
the effect will certainly not be to diminish 
our reverence for the Bible. For what a 
wonderful contrast the world of art now 
presents to what it would be if the disclos- 
ures of the Bible had not been communi- 
cated. Where would Milton’s epic be? 
Where should we hear the strains of the 
“Creation” or “Messiah” that fill the 
mind with emotions beyond expression? 
And what an irrevocable loss would the 
lover of art experience if bereft of the mighty 
achievements of the Italian painters? In 
short, what a species of desolation would 
the civilized world suffer if the fine arts had 
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not been inflamed by that Revelation which 
is the wonder and glory of millions of intel- 
ligent beitrigs? How can such a book be a 
mere human composition, when the impe- 
rial intellects of the world have resorted to 
it for subjects to light the spark of genius ? 

The last consideration involved in the dis- 
cussion, in this aspect of it, is to solve the 
question (although partially solved already), 
Why the most noble productions of the hu- 
man mind in the arts have been suggested 
by and selected from the records of sacred 
history? The reply is: If the creative pow- 
ers of genius could have been directed to 
more suitable objects, there can be no doubt 
those objects would have been preferred. 
We may therefore justly suppose no other 
sphere for their exercise offered greater at- 
tractions, and it appears sound reasoning to 
repeat the text, that the moral and religious 
faculties, being the highest endowment of 
the mind, impelled the intellectual powers 
to accomplish their conceptions through the 
medium of religious emotion. 

There are many incidental considerations 
that arise out of this question as it has been 
regarded, but it would protract the discus- 
sion to too great a length to bring them 
forward, and would require much more 
ability for their solution than we possess. 
For instance, to advert to the general ques- 
tion of the merits of the different kinds of 
music, painting, poetry, and oratory, would 
exhaust a treatise and demand extensive 
attainments. All that has been aimed at in 
this brief review, is to state the opinions of 
the most competent critics, such as the En- 
cyclopedias furnish, and to embody them. 
The impressions they convey appear to sus- 
tain the conclusions we arrive at. But 
whether the testimony cited is sufficiently 
cogent to produce conviction in every mind, 
is hardly to be expected. The path of in- 
quiry, however, is easy to pursue, and in- 
viting, although embracing a vast extent of 
research. THOMAS TURNER. 

IN a recent number of an English literary 
paper it is mentioned as a fact that the poet 
Wordsworth is said to have had the organ 
of Veneration more highly developed than 
any other man of his time in Europe. 
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|= original of this portrait has a very 

active temperament, combining zeal— 
both mental and physical—with a certain 
toughness and elasticity which enable him 
to work easily and abundantly. The brain 
is large for the size of the body, and tends 
to exhaust his vitality pretty rapidly; but 
he, fortunately, is able to replenish his ex- 





hausted energies. His motions are quick 





and spirited ; his word, his act, his step, are 
all emphatic. He moves as if he were in a 
hurry, but always as if he knew exactly 
what he wanted to do and was determined 
to do it promptly, effectively, and success- 
fully. He combines in himself the traits 

and qualities of both parents, but rather | 
more of the mother than of the father. He | 
appreciates the situation and generally has 


@ plan formed for procedure quicker than | 


most men, and though he does not always 
stop to reason out a proposed course of 
action, he is able to give a reason and make 
it as plain as demonstration. In matters 
pertaining to the every-day current of life his 
intuitions lead and guide him ; when an ab- 
stract question is presented he is able to 
analyze and reason it out on a logical basis. 
His method of reasoning—of argument, is 





generally first by analysis, then by analogy, 
and lastly he brings in the logical and syn- 
thetical phases of the subject; but most 
people will be able to make their own syn- 
thesis by the time he has furnished them 
the analysis; and as a writer or speaker it 
is both his pleasure and his pride to make 
a subject so plain that common people can 
never mistake or forget it. Hence he has 
the special qualities requisite for the teacher. 
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He knows how to bring hard, knotty, and 
ponderous subjects to the comprehension 
of the simple and the uninformed. He 
knows when he gets back to bed-rock—to 
the first principles, and how to explain be- 
ginnings of subjects, and trace them step 
by step to their ultimate. He may not have 
an excess of patience with dull, stupid stu- 
dents; but if persons have fair common- 
sense, he will find out how much there is 
of it and how to call it into use. Thus he 
is adapted to explain and make matters 
clear to those who might not be able to 
see their way under ordinary instruction. 
He has another trait which makes him 
acceptable to the ignorant, to the dull, and 
to the weak; and this is an unostentatious 
kindliness. People who have the least of 
culture and confidence will come to him be- 
cause they find in him a brotherly brooding 
of spirit—the power to bend himself to the 
wants of the needy. He is generous toa 
fault. Observe what height there is to the 
front part of the top-head. Benevolence 
and Veneration are located in that region. 
Benevolence renders him generous, mellow, 
placable, genial, burden-bearing, and sym- 
pathizing; and his large Veneration, with 
moderate Self-esteem, gives him humility, 
which is the opposite of arrogant domina- 
tion. Among strangers he does not put 
on airs or carry himself as if he were “ the 
His, walk and 
appearance do not impress strangers with 


Czar of all the Russias.” 


the idea that “I ama great man; distin- 
guished, learned, influential, and consequen- 
tial; therefore I expect respect and defer- 
ence from everybody.” The anterior por- 
tion of his head, drawing a line from the 
opening of the ear to the top-head, is much 
larger than the back-head; consequently 
intellect, and talent taken as a whole, with 
strong religious feeling, predominates in 
him. If his head were exalted upward and 
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| backward of the opening of the ear, in the 
' 


| region of the crown, he would incline to 
| look down upon people—to strive for the 
highest seat in the synagogue, and to im- 
press everybody with the idea of his great- 
ness. But now he moves among men gen- 
tly, but actively, never arrogates to himself 
greatness or power; and his ability to gov- 
ern those who are rightfully under his au- 
thority is more a tendency to lead than to 
drive—to make people wise enough to do 
right, or ashamed of themselves if they do 
wrong, than to be domineering. He does 
not inspire people with fear of himself, but 
rather with a disrelish to do wrong, or to 
do that which is unmanly, unkindly, or 
mean. 

He has wonderful power to read stran- 
gers. He would look into the face of a 
class or of a congregation, and feel that he 
knew every one of them, and how to ex- 
press himself to each, how to carry himself 
so as best to impress, guide, and instruct 
each one. He is not inclined, therefore, to 
dogmatize; and sometimes he seems to 
take more pajns to prove things than is 
necessary to those whose duty it is to ac- 
cept his dictum without question. Expla- 
nations are to him very easy. His language 
is ample. He can wind h's words around 
his thoughts in such a way as to clothe the 
dryest subjects with garlands. He can build 
the hard, dry trellis of logic, but he inclines 
to overspread it with a luxuriance of illus- 
tration, so that his subject shall seem to be 
a living reality rather than a structure of 
mere strength ; more like the vine-clad and 
fruit-bearing arbor of Autumn than like the 
dry frame-work of the trellis and the pruned 
vine in March. 

He is orderly and systematical in his 
thoughts ; has a good memory of facts and 
He is inge- 
nious, has a keen sense of combination, 


faces, and places and words. 
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whether it relate to facts and ideas, with 
the frame-work of argument, or with the 
structure of machinery, or with moral and 
social influences. He has the power to co- 
érdinate people in such a way that they will 
work in harmony with each other ; and this 
requires both Ideality and Constructiveness, 
as well as Benevolence, to melt and mold 
people so that they will assimilate and co- 
éperate. He is good company for young 
people, and when he goes among the groups 
of young people, they all give attention and 
smile, expecting some pleasant word, some 
joy-bearing statement that will instruct the 
intellect, guide the understanding, and pleas- 
antly excite the social and moral feelings. 
Besides, he is remarkable for his wit. He 
sees the droll and eccentric, the absurd and 
the ridiculous, and appreciates everything 
that is funny; and he does not leave this 
faculty out in any of the graver forms of 
If he 
were preaching on “the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin,” he would show that it was 
ridiculous, and absurd, and unmanly, and 
unmannerly to be wicked; and would use 
sarcasm wisely to make vice appear to be 


effort in which he may be engaged. 


odious, and virtue regnant and glorious. 

He is fond of children, and especially of 
young people; is naturally gallant, tender, 
and gentle to woman; has hardly enough 
dignity ; the crown of the head should be 
higher. His faith lifts the curtain of future 
mystery, and gives him to see more clearly 
than most persons that which lies beyond 
the lines of logic and the realm of reason ; 
and though he can reason soundly, he is 
largely influenced by his spiritual and moral 
sympathies, and accepts as truth much that 
logic can not reveal, though it may sanc- 
tion. A mother’s love can be felt with- 
out corresponding philosophy to explain it. 
Woman loves first, and reasons about it 
and sees the propriety of it afterward, but 
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is not, necessarily, moved in her affections 


by a rational sense of the needs of the one 
who receives her affection. So this gen- 
- tleman’s spiritual, religious, and fraternal 
sympathies open to him a world of truth 
which the reason waits to indorse or fails 
to comprehend. In common phraseology, 
| the heart leads and the reason follows, in 
| that field. 

| He ought to be excellent in literature and 
| sound in science. If we could give him 
| more love of gain, more policy, a little more 
severity, and a good deal more pride and 
sternness and steadfastness of character, it 
would aid in setting off to better advantage 
his intellectual, moral, and religious quali- 
ties. He will, doubtless, do more work in 
a year than almost any man within the wide 
range of his acquaintance ; partly because 
he works easily, and partly because his in- 
tuitions and judgment combine to make 
his pathway clear and his course decisive. 
In other words, he does not have to try ex- 
What he begins he 
carries through; as the slate quarryman 


periments and retreat. 


knows how to strike a block of stone so as 
to hit the line of cleavage, and therefore 
neither spoils material nor wastes time, so 
our subject, in his dealings with men, in his 
teachings and arguments, hits the point of 
the subject the first time, and deals with all 
sorts of men in as many difierent ways as 
there are variations of character, alternat- 
ing “from grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere.” He expresses himself in such a di- 
rect manner, though in such varied form, 
to different persons, that each one feels 
himself specifically addressed, and wonders 
how the speaker happened to know all about 
him, and what he liked best. 

He possesses many of the elements of the 
highest order of popularity. We regret that 
he has not more crown of head to give him 
that stern dignity and that exalted ambition 
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which would enable him to bear aloft his 
intellectual and moral powers in a manner 
more mandatory or commanding. There 
are but few people in any community who 
thoroughly appreciate him; but when he is 
gone, and others try to fill his place, they 
will then see the difference between him 
and them, and wonder why they did not ap- 
preciate him more while he was with them. 
He is somewhat eccentric, and even boyish, 
because he lacks dignity ; therefore we wish 
that he had a little more of those stern and 
dignified elements which always tend to 
keep a man up to his par value in his own 
estimation. 


Charles H. Payne was born at Taunton, 
Mass., October 24, 1830, of Scotch-Eng- 
lish parents, who came to the United States 
with the Pilgrims in the Mayflower. 

The family is long-lived, his mother now 
being in her eightieth year, while his grand- 
parents lived to be over eighty, and two of 
his paternal uncles died at a still greater 
age. His father was drowned while the 
subject of this sketch was an infant, leaving 
his education and training to his mother. 
Mrs. Payne was the daughter of a farmer ; 
she had rare natural abilities, but unfortu- 
nately few opportunities for culture, in her 
youth, were afforded, as compared with the 
present time. 

At an early age Charles was compelled 
to rely upon his own efforts for a livelihood. 
From eight to fifteen he labored, sometimes 
upon the farm, sometimes in the factory, and 
sometimes upon the shoemaker’s bench, at- 
tending the public school during the win- 
ter. At fifteen he entered a store, where 
he remained three years, spending much of 
his spare time over such books as he could 
procure with his limited means. About this 
time he became the subject of a decided re- 
ligious experience, and immediately joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He made 
the Bible the subject of close study, and 
gave much of his time to religious work. 
At length, leaving his clerkship, he began 
a course of preparation for the ministry at 
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a select school at Taunton, and in the Proy- 
idence Conference Seminary at East Green- 
wich, R. I., from which he entered the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Ct., grad- 
uating in 1854. He then attended the 
Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H. (now 
Boston School of Theology), and from there 
entered the ministry. During his course at 
college he met his entire expenses by teach- 
ing, sometimes as a private tutor, and some- 
times in the public schools, but always keep- 
ing up his studies while absent from the 
University. 

In 1857 he was married to Miss Mary 
Eleanor Gardiner, and soon after joined 
the Providence Conference, remaining in it 
eight years. In the year 1865 he was trans- 
ferred to the N. Y. East Conference, and 
stationed at St. John’s, Brooklyn, where he 
induced his people to build a new church 
edifice, which is one of the finest of the de- 
nomination in the country. 

At the close of this pastorate he was 
transferred to Philadelphia, where he took 
charge of the Arch Street church, whose new 
and costly marble building was completed 
during his pastorate. He was afterward 
stationed at Spring Garden Street church, 
and from there removed to Cincinnati, O., 
where he occupied the pulpit of St. Paul’s. 

In the summer of 1875 he was elected to 
the Presidency of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Delaware, O., succeeding Dr. 
Merrick. The degree of D.D. was confer- 
red upon him by Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., in 1870, and that of LL.D. by the 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, in 1876. 

One who has observed his course pre- 
vious to and after his assumption of his 
present duties, writes : 

“The past vigorous growth of this insti- 
tution, its central position in the great 
State of Ohio, its abundant service to, and 
widely increasing influence in, the denomi- 
nation to which it belongs, the rapidly-in- 
creasing demands of the Church and coun- 
try upon it, and the eminent success of 
preceding administrations, required in the 
incoming president abilities of no ordinary 
cast. 

“It is probable that no position to which 
a man is called demands greater or more 
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varied and flexible talent than that of a 
president of a literary institution. He is 
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Dr. Payne recently published a sermon 
on ‘Our Nation’s True Policy in respect to 


expected to be a man of ripe scholarship, | Christianity and the Bible,” which has at- 


of broad learning, a successful organizer 
and financier, of profound sympathy with 


| 


tracted much attention. A pamphlet of his, 
entitled “The Social Glass and Christian 


youth, of popular pulpit and platform pow- | Obligation,” is one of the strongest appeals 


ers, and of so symmetrical and transparent 
a character that it shall prove a rich legacy 
to all his students. 

“Dr. Payne’s recognized ability as an in- 
structor, pastor, and administrator natu- 
rally suggested him for the high office to 


that have ever been written for total absti- 
nence on the part of Christians from any-use 
or sanction of alcoholic drinks. His sermons 
on ‘Daniel, the Uncompromising Young 
Man ;” “Solomon, the Brilliant Failure ;” 
“John, the Rebuker of Herod, the Free- 


Merrick HALL. 


which he has been called, and gave rise to | lover,” with others which have been pub- 
large expectations which the initial year of | lished, are models of earnest and living 
his administration proves were well au- | pulpit eloquence. 


thorized. 


“His ready adaptation to his varied du- 


ties, his quick comprehension of both un- 
derlying principles and minute details, his 
attractive oratory, his sound judgment, his 
wise counsels, his firm but kind discipline, 
his untiring activity, and his undivided at- 
tention to the great interests over which he 
presides, promise an educational career of 
commanding usefulness.” 





THE OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


which to-day occupies a high position among 
the colleges of the West, was founded about 
thirty-five years ago, under circumstances 
which gave little promise of its after ex- 
tension and importance. Edward Thom- 
son, subsequently Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was made first President 
of the Faculty, with a salary of only $800, 
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As the institution opened with but twenty- 
nine enrolled students, with no endowments 
to support a faculty, no library or apparatus 
for illustration, the small compensation ac- 
corded the President and the professors can 
not be a matter of surprise. After three or 
four years, however, the increase in the 
number of students rendered it necessary 
to enlarge the building, or add an extra 
structure. Morris Hall was erected on the 
College grounds for the use of students as a 
boarding-place, but the wisdom of the man- 
agement has inclined to discountenance the 
grouping of students by themselves, prefer- 
ring that they be placed in families in the 
immediate vicinity of the College, so that 
they shall have some of the associations of 
home, and intercourse with older persons. 
In 1851 Thomson Chapel was built at a 
cost of $22,000, and is a handsome struc- 
ture of brick, three stories in height. It is 
the central one of the three buildings shown 
in our first engraving. In 1866 the funds were 
contributed for the erection of a building 
for the purposes of a library, and President 
Thomson visited England and France to 
select books for it, and many additions were 
made to the shelves by gentlemen inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the institution, so 
that now it contains nearly ten thousand 
volumes. : 

Professor Frederick Merrick succeeded 
Dr. Thomson in the Presidency. Dr. Mer- 
rick had been a professor in the institution 
from 1845 until 1860, when Dr. Thomson 
resigned to take the editorship of the Chrzs- 
tian Advocate and Fournal, After thirteen 
years of service in this important relation, 
Dr. Merrick resigned on account of ill- 
health, and Dr. Payne, as we have al- 
ready noted, was elected by the trustees 
to the Presidency. In 1874 a new building 
was erected for the purpose of providing 
accommodation for the cabinet and mu- 
seum of natural history, and lecture-rooms 
for the scientific departments associated 
with the museum. It was named “ Merrick 
Hall,” in honor of the late President. 

The courses of study embraced by the 
University curriculum are those which are 
offered to students by colleges in general, 
together with special departments in sci- 
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ence and theology. It was designed as a 
feeder of the Methodist Episcopal ministry 
originally, but with its increased popularity 
it became adapted to the general purposes 
of a college, and is now conducted upon a 
non-sectarian basis, receiving young men of 
all creeds, and aiming to give them a full 
intellectual and moral education. By a 
very liberal arrangement of scholarships, its 
student list was greatly increased, there be- 
ing in the institution, in 1851, five hundred 
and six, and until the breaking out of the 
civil war the enrollment annually was over 
five hundred. During the past ten years 
the average attendance has been about 
three hundred and fifty. The number of 
graduates is six hundred and fifty-two, of 
whom nearly one-third are in the ministry. 

The site of the institution is attractive, 
and much pains have been taken to render 
the grounds—which cover thirty acres— 
sightly and picturesque. Delaware itself 
is a pretty little town of about 6,000 inhab- 
itants, who exhibit much business enter- 
prise; and as three railroads make the town 
the place of their junction, they contribute 
materially to its prosperity. 

In closing this-article, we add a few ex- 
tracts from Dr. Payne’s excellent address 
on assuming the Presidency of the insti- 
tution : * é 

“Our complex nature is one and insepa- 
rable in its grand unity of design. The 
entire being is to be educated for the en- 
tire work of life. Any system of education, 
or any individual education under any sys- 
tem whatever, is a delusive failure that does 
not recognize and constantly heed this pri- 
mal fact. But more of this further on. 

“We have said that higher Christian ed- 
ucation is the special demand of the hour 
—as the safeguard of the nation. 

“Few persons, probably, consider that 
there is any intimate relation between the 
college, where a limited number of youth 
are pressing their way up the loftier heights 
of learning, and the nation’s prosperity. 

“What has the college to do with the 
nation’s growth, the nation’s influence, the 
nation’s safety and perpetuity ? Much ev- 
ery way; vastly more than I can now com- 
mand time to merely suggest. The educa- 
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tor, unrecognized though he may be, is the 
founder of States—the architect of national 
greatness. And by educator we do not 
mean one who teaches the on | 
branches alone. Important as our public | 
schools are, they are but a part of the great | 
educational work necessary to the success | 
and safety of the State. | 

“Without the codperation of higher in- | 
stitutions they could not even exist; and | 
their best work, noble and worthy as it is, ' 
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and literary history of the colony, and the 
independent State that arose out of the 
colony, can not be measured. The College 
of William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and 
others soon followed, established with like 
breadth of wisdom and heroism of faith, 
and exerted their incalculable influence on 
the forming and future nation. 

“How much this nation owes to these 
and similar institutions for its present heri- 
tage of freedom it is impossible to overes- 
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is but the foundation of a structure to be ' 


completed by other and coérdinate agen- 
cies. Our fathers, that noble race of manly 
men, who laid the foundations of our na- 
tional greatness, recognized this fundamen- 
tal fact and buiit grandly on it. The infant 
colony, with a combined wisdom, faith, | 
and heroism that challenges our admira- | 
tion, in their poverty and stress of circum- | 
Stances founded Harvard College, and by | 
that act changed the destiny of the entire | 
nation. Its influence on the political, social, | 


| century.’ 


timate. Cornwallis well and _ truthfully 
said: ‘The early establishment of your 
colleges hastened the Revolution half a 
It not only hastened the Revo- 
lution, but made it possible and successful. 
Thus, with us, the college makes the State, 
not the State the college. And the college 
is not less an essential factor in perpetuat- 
ing the State, with its free institutions, than 
in forming the same. Its influence is felt 
potently, not only by the limited number 
of youth gathered within its halls, but it 
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reaches out to the utmost circumference of | 


society and fortifies the whole body politic. 
While it is developing the individual it is 


it is forming the personal character it is 
forming the State; while it specially de- 


stamp of destiny on the generation.” 


“TI do not need to be reminded that edu- 
cation is a two-edged sword whose Damas- 
cene blade may be wielded for good or evil. 
Indeed, it is to this very fact that I would 
direct special and thoughtful attention. 
The peril of irreligious education—that is 
to say, of education which is purely secular 
—1I apprehend is but too feebly felt even by 
the majority of Christian people. And that 
peril was never more imminent than to-day, 
tor it frowns upon us with fearful menace from 
the high places of trust and power. Secular- 
ism is the popular dominant power, and re- 
ligion is proscribed and forbidden to urge its 
transcendent claims outside its own sacred 
sanctuaries and chosen altars of devotion. 

“It is of prime importance at such a 
time that we should re-state the (true) phi- 
losophy of education, and reaffirm the insev- 
erable connection between true religions and 
true education. The real end of education, 
as already given with the authority of even 
such a writer as Herbert Spencer, demands 
that religion enter into it as a positive and 
ever-operative factor. If its function be to 
prepare us for complete living, how imper- 
fectly is that function discharged when*the 
intellect alone or chiefly is the objective 
point of culture, while the religious nature, 
which constitutes the basis of all “com- 
plete living,” receives no specific training ? 
Yet such is practically the fearfully defective 
education which large numbers of our youth 
are now receiving in this nominally Chris- 
tian country. 

“Viewed philosophically, the neglect of 
the religious element in education is a vio- 
lation of every recognized principle of sound 
philosophy and every law of our being. If 
we consider the odject of education, char- 
acter is the culmination of all culture. Zsse 
quam vidert. Yes, esse guam haberé, esse 
quam noscere. 
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“ Being —true, worthy being—is more 


than all seeming, more than all having, 
| more than all Anowzng, more than all ao- 
also shaping the policy of the nation ; while | 


ing. And this thought is to be kept in 
view in every lesson and every effort of 


| life, while from it will come strength and 
termines the future of the few it puts the | 


wealth of character inestimable. We are 


| striving, if we are true educators, to make 





men not pedantic puppets nor cunning 
tricksters to practice scholastic jugglery 
on the solemn stage of life, tossing about 
its sublime verities as the cheap player 
does his balls and bells. Is it needful in 
this advanced century of the Christian ages 
that we should go back to the ancients to 
learn the true place of religion in educa- 
tion? We shall learn valuable lessons 
from Pythagoras concerning the blending 
of all true elements of character; Aristotle 
will teach us that what sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human 
soul, the educator bringing out the form of 
perfected beauty as the sculptor does the 
concealed marble figure; Plato will inform 
us that a good education consists in giving 
to the body and the soul all the perfections 
of which they are susceptible ; Herodotus 
will tell us that when the Persians taught 
their sons three things only, one of them 
was to speak the truth; and Xenophon, 
in his Cyropzuia, will introduce us to that 
pleasant and instructive picture of the Per- 
sian mode of education, in which we shall 
learn that the boys, until the age of seven- 
teen years, were taught to know and to 
practice justice, and to entertain right sen- 
timents toward the divinity, their country, 
their parents and their friends; and from 
seventeen to twenty-seven years they passed 
their nights in the public edifice, that their 
morals might be under strict surveillance. 
Pursuing our investigation along the track 
of the centuries, we shall find that in every 
system of education worthy a moment's 
thought, and in every stage of civilization, 
under every form of government, the cult- 
ure of the religious and moral nature has 
been deemed of prime importance, how- 
ever imperfectly the end has been se- 
cured. Are the men of our day, who 
practically ignore religious, if not, indeed, 
moral teaching in their system of educa- 
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tion, wiser than the aggregate wisdom of 
the past ? 

“See the soundness of our philosophy in 
another light. What does all education— 
as a work of research and acquisition— 
seek to compass? It is not truth; truth in 
its broadest reaches ; truth in its entirety ; 
truth in its relations ; truth in its full-orbed 
brightness ? 

“What will this pursuit, honestly con- 
tinued, bring its votary to but to God, the 
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central source of all truth? Who can study 
the solar system without perceiving the re- 
lation of every inferior body to the central 
sun? All truth is correlated. There is a 
solidarity not of the physical sciences alone, 
but of all departments of human learning, 
all branches and ranges of truth. Put God 
in the center of your system, and all science 
and all philosophy fall into beautiful, har- 
monious order around the central, all-vivi- 
fying, all-illuminating figure.” 























Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall? 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











OLD AGE BEAUTIFIED. 


WE need not look shrinkingly forward 
to old age as a joyless and dreary sea- 


son. What though the step be feeble, the 
once soft white hand wrinkled and trem- 
bling, the eyes dimmed, and brow crowned 
with the frosts of many a winter, the heart 
and mind will be the same that we hold to- 


day ; and as we guard those, keeping them | 


pure, storing up rich treasures of knowl- 


edge, enshrining friends within them, se- | 


curing love, cultivating a good conscience, 
living at peace with all men, and above 


everything else, serving God and looking | 


forward to an entrance into heaven; as 
we so guard ourinner life, thus shall the end 
of our days be beautified. Keep the sun- 
shine bright through the morning and long 
day of life; banish clouds of enmity, dis- 
trust, and peevishness, and when the twi- 
light comes, how glorious will the sun sink 
to rest amid heavenly visions, until the whole 
west is resplendent in the light, and tells 
us with its long burning after-glow what a 
day of brightness has ended. 

In the beautiful life of Mrs. Doremus, so 
recently gone from us, we have an example 
of old age beautified. Every day of her ex- 
istence seemed to be spent for some one 
else; her sympathies were always ready to 











flow out toward others in their joys and 
woe. She took an active interest in every 
event of the day. One of the biightest 
faces among the visitors at the Centennial 
Exposition was hers, as she went from 
building to building, enjoying everything 
with that sweet, wise, childish heart. Then 
on her return, she would have her servants 
go one day, rising unusually early, that they 
might not be delayed, paying their expenses, 
and giving them something to spend for 
a few little mementoes. I shall never for- 
get the bright sparkle of her eyes as she 
spoke afterward of the different objects 
which had interested her, saying, naively, 
“ My dear, be sure to go to the Centennial !”” 

Her peaceful face, with its brow crowned 
with silvery hair, and her fragile form bent in 
the latter years of her life by debility and 
disease, were well known in our city. She 
could safely go alone among the roughest 
characters, her light step always greeted by 
blessings. Coming home unattended from 
a labor of love, one night, last winter, a friend 
met her, saying: “ What! are you here 
alone?” “I am never alone!” she an- 
swered, with that smile which her friends 
so much loved. 

For thirty years her name has been con- 
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spicuously connected with the principal char- 
ities of our cities; but not alone with mere 
local charity was she content. Foreign mis- 
sions found in her a warm advocate and zeal- 
ous supporter. Very seldom has a missionary 
sailed away from our shores but her sweet 
face has been there to bid him ‘God 
speed !’’ and to the returning ones her wel- 
come has been thorough and loving. “ How 
do you endure this terrible heat?” said a 
friend, in our hearing, to her one sultry day, 
last summer. “Ah!” she said, with her 
contented smile, ‘I keep hard at work, and 
forget all about it.” 

Her home life was as beautiful as her 
public career, and in the direction of her 
household affairs and the care of her chil- 
dren she was a marvel to her friends. 

“ Jesus, bring the chariot !”” were her last 
words. Ah,on whom shall her mantle fall! 
Our vestals are going into silence, our 
queens are leaving their sceptres, our kings 
their thrones to ascend higher! Who can 
fill their places? Does this generation hide 


‘in its bosom souls as lofty, as impassioned, 


as inspired as those it has lost ? 
’ 





Old age can never be perfectly beauti- 
fied unless in our youth we remember our 
Creator; it is then that our hearts are 
fresh and wide, no cares crowding out 
the vision of heavenly things; then is the 
best time to bid Jesus enter, and hence- 
forth, we can say with her, whose life was 
so consecrated and beautified, “1 am never 
alone!” 

A firm religious belief makes life a disci- 
pline of goodness, builds new hopes when 
all earthly ones have vanished, and lights up 
the dark aisles of old age till they gleam 
with radiance and joy. 

Since, then, the time must come when the 
rosy hours of youth will pass away, let us 
learn how to grow old gracefully, taking the 
years as they swiftly come, and twining them 
with garlands of good works which shall 
follow us as time passes and our feet totter, 
while locks grow white and eyes are dim- 
med; but the fragrance of the flowers will 
sweeten the gloom, and beautify the path- 
way, till it blooms a heautified second child- 
hood at the gate of Paradise. 

SARA KEABLES HUNT. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“ This mournful truth is everywhere confésed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.”,-—SamMuEL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CONTRASTS. 


FF with you, mizzle.” Saying this, 
a stout, square-shouldered man ad- 
vanced, somewhat briskly for one who was 
club-footed, from the nall-way of a tall 
building on Pearl Street, toward a group of 
half-grown girls and boys who were crouch- 
ing over a large packing-box half filled with 
the waste and sweepings of said building. 
Who has not often seen a similar group, 
as he wended his way down-town in the 
morning? The ashes, bits of paper, and 
miscellaneous accumulations of the day be- 
fore having been swept up from the floors 
of the thousand stores and lofts which line 
the thoroughfares of great New York, are 
thrown into barrel, box, or tray, as the case 
may be, and that receptacle, with its con- 
tents, is placed on the outer edge of the 





sidewalk to await the coming of the cart- 
men, whose duty it is to collect such refuse. 
Scarcely has the waste-box been left at its 
customary place by the porter, than one or 
more of the street Arabs pounce upon it, 
like a vulture on carrion, and rake over the 
contents. The waste of some establish- 
ments is considerable and varied, and when 
it is set out, a contest ensues, frequently, 
among the squalid herd of chiffoniers, who 
have been awaiting it, as to who shall have 
the first dive into the dusty heap. We have 
seen a quarrel so fierce among a half dozen 
dirt and grease-begrimed urchins, over a 
few fragments of glazed paper and tinsel, 
the sweepings of a paper-box factory, that 
a policeman interfered and drove them away 
from the coveted rubbish. 
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“ Off, I say,” shouted the man, in a 
louder key, for the little vagabonds did not 
stir at his first command. But now, when 
he was almost upon them, they suddenly 
darted into the street, some with handfuls 
of the stuff they had been raking over. The 
man, or rather foreman of the bindery, to 
which this incident introduces us, shook his 
fist at them, saying: 

“ Let me catch you at this again, if you 
want your heads broken,” and was answer- 
ed by jeers, and groans, and tantalizing 
laughter, such as the wild street boy of the 
town is capable of. With a strong sense 
of irritation, Mr. Briggs turned and retraced 
his steps to the hallway, and slowly moved 
up the steep stairs to the loft in which des- 
tiny had given him a little authority over 
the daily work of forty or more girls and 
women. 

Scarcely had he disappeared within the 
building when the little chiffoniers resumed 
their labors in the packing-box, and one of 
them, a boy of twelve, with blue eyes, a 
wealth of brown hair in disordered masses, 
and features whose refinement of expression 
was heightened by the luxuriant hair, said 
to his neighbor—a boy who rejoiced in the 
possession of a pair of pantaloons which 
formerly had doubtless formed part of the 
wardrobe of a Lambert, and which had only 
been shortened in the legs—‘‘ Bumpy, who 


cares for old Briggs? I know him. Don’t ' 


our Sadie work up there? I guess she 
does, and old Briggs’ mighty sweet on her. 
I heard her tell mother all "bout him.” 

Bumpy rejoined, raking away all the 
while: “ Briggs, stiggs, pigs, who cares fur 
ole Briggs? He’s nothin’ anyhow ; hasn’t 
leff anythin’ for us here that’s wuth pickin’ 
up. He’s an ole fraud. Woolly, less go ter 
some other pile.” 

It was in the third loft of the building 
where the chief part of the work of the 
bindery of Blossom & Gaff was done. A 
long, low-ceiled room, imperfectly lighted, 
and worse ventilated, contained at that hour 
of the morning—8 o’clock—nearly the full 
quota of hands who repaired there day after 
day to earn their scanty wages. There 
were between forty and fifty women busily 
engaged in the different processes of book 








and pamphlet binding. Some were evident- 
ly well on in years, while the majority did 
not exceed twenty, but irksome confinement 
had told on the features of nearly all. Ina 
recess close to the rear wall of the room sat 
a young girl, of not more than seventeen. 
The heavy masses of rich brown hai: 
which rippled down over her shoulders, and 
glistened in the passive light of the room, 
would instantly have reminded one of the 
boy at the ash-box, had he seen him and 
soon after passed up into the bindery. The 
same profusion of hair, the same delicate 
tint of complexion, the same dark eyes, 
marked “ Woolly” and “Sal” as brother 
and sister; but the latter possessed that 
rare organization which preserves, even 
amid care and poverty and toil, the rounded 
outline and physical symmetry of those born 


yN 


to easy ways and comforts. She was not a 
novice at her business, as well appeared in 
the deft method by which she joined the 
folded sheets and gave the book on which 
she was working its form. Within a dozen 
feet of “Sal” sat a young woman of totally 
different mold. Tall, wide-shouldered, and 
bony, her features were coarse and marked 
by that terrible disease so destructive to 
beauty, small-pox, and her hair was black 
and coarse and singularly stringy. Her 
large, masculine hands seemed well fitted 
for the work she was usually given, the 
binding of large volumes—not the finer 
grades of work, but the common sorts we 
meet with in the cheap octavo editions of 
standard authors, or the cloth-bound vol- 
umes of monthly magazines. By no means 
neat in her dress, like “‘ Sal,”” she neverthe- 
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less appeared to appreciate the needs of her 
calling in the strong dark cotton fabric 
which composed her “suit.” “Sal” show- 
ed not a little native taste, but the short- 
coming in its appropriate exhibition was 
due to the very limited capacity of her purse. 

These two “ work-women” were close 
friends, strange as it may seem, and yet 
it is not so strange when we consider the 
possible supplementing by one what was 
wanting in the other; how “ Betty’s”” pow- 
erful motive organization, and familiarity 
with the rough phases of life contributed 
physical inspiration and not a little pro- 
tection to “Sal”; and how “Sal’s” sen- 
sitive delicacy and generous zeal smoothed 
over many of the asperities of ‘“ Betty’s” 
nature. Their origins were as different as 
their dispositions and appearances, yet pov- 
erty, which levels distinctions, had brought 
them together, and they were to each other 
in their street and work-room experiences 
very helpful. 


CHAPTER II. 
A WORKING-GIRL’S ANNOYANCE. 


Six o’clock had been sounded by bell, 
whistle, and gong, and the many factories 
and business houses had dismissed their 
employés. The streets were thronged with 
men and women, boys and girls, hurrying 
homeward ; many with heart or head filled 
with emotions excited by incidents of the 
day; some bearing carefully matters of pleas- 
ing interest, to be told to the little circle 
which awaited their coming ere the evening 
meal was partaken of. “Sal” and Betty 
were among the homeward bound, walking 
together, as their homes were but a square 
or two apart, and discussing with rapid 
tongue events of the day. By “Sal’s” ex- 
cited manner it was evident that something 
more than ordinary had occurred. Perhaps 
their conversation may give a hint of its 
nature. 

“Young Gaff ‘peared kind er sweet on 
you this a’ternoon,”’ said Betty. ‘“ But you’d 
ought a seen that Briggs, how sour he looked 
over there when Gaff was a talkin’ to you.” 

“I'm sure,” exclaimed Sal, “ I can’t stop 
the bosses from sp2aking to me if they will. 





And Briggs tries to show so much of his 
authority whenever Mr. Gaff has been 
among the girls. To-day he was really im- 
pertinent. For when Mr. Gaff had gone, he 
came over and just as much as told me that 
I had no business to be talking to Mr. 
Gaff.” 

“What a fool!” said Betty, indignantly. 
“He must think that he owns yer. I’d give 
him a bit of my tongue ef he dared to in- 
sinivate anything of the kind terme. But 
*twont do for you, my lass,” (and here Betty 
put on the tone of motherly counsel which she 
deemed her age and long experience in the 
world warranted in this relation) “to be sassy 
or impudent to Briggs, ’cause he’s the fore- 
man, and knows more "bout the business 
than the bosses theirselves. Lor’, child, he’s 
old ’nough to be yer father, and jest you 
keep quiet like, and make no fuss, ‘less he 
wants to go too far. An’ I don’t think he'll 
do that. Seme of the gals have been fool- 
ish, thinkin’ that when they showed a likin’ 
to Briggs he’d be showin’ them favors, put- 
tin’ up their wages. But no such thing 
come of it. The ole man Blossom has the 
regulatin’ of the wages, an’ he’s as sharp as 
a cold-chisel when imoney’s on the carpet. 
So you jest keep putty quiet and work along, 
sayin’ no more than you must.” 

“ But, Betty, I think I can get along pretty 
well with Briggs ; it is Mr. Gaff who really 
annoys me most. He’s married; has a real 
nice wife, the girls say ; and yet he has said 
things to me which don’t look well for a 
married man. Why, to-day he actually in- 
vited me to take a ride with him Sunday 
afternoon to the Park.” 

“What ! you don’t say so, Sal! Of course 
yer didn’t give him no oncouragement ?”’ 

“No. I told him my mother did not care 
to have me go out for pleasure on Sundays. 
Besides, I was in the Bible-class at the Mis- 
sion, and I went to that afternoons. Then 
he said that he would be glad to take me 
some other afternoon or evening, and I 
hardly knew what to say at first to that. 
But as he asked me to say when I would go, 
I told him that I had never gone out with 
gentlemen alone, and would ask mother 
about it.” 

“Well, I’m beat. 


I know now why he 
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sent me into the paper-room for that twine 
which I. couldn’t find. That’s what he 
wanted to say to yer, and he didn’t want 
me to hear—the sly fox! I guess yer moth- 
ercan give yer good advice on the p’int, 
and ’taint no use for me to put in a word. 
Well, here's my den, and you must hurry 
straight home ;” and giving her young work- 
friend a very earnest clutch and kiss, Betty 
turned down a narrow lane, while “Sal” 
tripped on, soon compassing the hundred 
yards more of distance which lay between 
the point of separation and the five-story 
tenement in which she dwelt. 


CHAPTER III. 
TABLE-TALK—RECTITUDE, 


Up three flights of stairs into a back room 
rushed “Sal.” The door had been opened 
slightly by the expectant mother, who re- 
ceived her beautiful child in her arms and 
held her closely embraced for a few mo- 
ments. She was not “Sal” in that humble 
abode, but a name which brought memories 
of a very different sphere burst from lip and 
tongue of mother, brother, and little sister 
Dell— “Sadie!” The polished manner, 
upright yet easy bearing and refined lan- 
guage of that mother declared her birth. 
There was much the same symmetry of form 
and feature, and the same luxuriance of 
hair, though of darker hue, which character- 
ized Sadie, and Norton, the boy, whose street 
title, as we learned in the first chapter, was 
“Woolly.” He was there sitting by a win- 
dow which overlooked the squalid and pro- 
miscuous view of a tenement’s rear, listlessly 
drumming with his fingers upon the sill. 


While little Dell, whose dark hair and olive | 


complexion intimated the possession of a 
degree or two more of the lost father’s tem- 
perament, sat in her high chair at the table, 
eager for her portion of supper, yet shouting 
with delight at the coming of “Sister Say.” 

A minute more and the four were seated 
at the little table, and after Mrs. Camp’s 
brief, but fervent grace—*“ Bless, O Father, 
this food which Thy providence has pro- 
vided, that its use may give strength to our 
bodies. Amen.”—the frugal meal was be- 
gun, and lively tongues broke forth in pleas 
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ant accompaniment to the jingle of knife, 
fork, and spoon. Norton and Sadie talked 
of what they had seen and heard that day, 
now and then asking for explanations of 
what seemed unusual or mysterious in them, 
and Mrs. Camp warmly entered into their 
lively, desultory talk, giving useful sugges- 
tions and practical counsel here and there, 
as circumstances warranted. It was in these 
meal-time talks that much valuable instruc- 
tion was imparted by the lady, whose former 
position and special inclination had con- 
duced to the storing of her mind with useful 
information. She had in girlhood found 
more enjoyment in the study of language 
and science than in acquiring the so-called 
accomplishments of music, dancing, em- 
broidery, etc., and now in her poverty she 
found deep solace in the fact that she could 
instruct her children in many things which 
they could learn otherwise only in the high 
school or college, which they were debarred 
from attending by circumstances. 

“Mother,” said Sadie, “these gems are 
just splendid. You know those I took to 
Betty for her sick brother? Betty said her 
mother wouldn’t believe that they were 
made with only wheat-meal and cold wa- 
ter. She declared it was impossible to have 
them so light without yeast. Betty thinks 
her mother is a famous bread-maker, and 
some of her bread, which I’ve seen, looks 
very nicely, like the baker’s, but it smells so 
sour. Why is it, mother?” 

“Simply the yeast she mixes with the 
dough. That is sour, and in the process of 
fermentation more sourness is developed, 
because the rising of the dough is due to 
the bubbles of carbonic acid gas which per- 
vade it. I have heard people often speak 
of the sweetness of their yeast-raised bread ; 


| but I think only those who have eaten good 


unleavened biscuit and bread know what ts 
meant by the words sweet bread.” 

“I suppose that people who are used to 
such bread as the bakers make don’t notice 
the sour taste and smell as we do.” 

“No, my love, I used to think that the 
baker who supplied us at father’s made the 
best bread in the world. I thought that it 
was necessary to put yeast in to make bread 
at all, and laughed, just as people do now, 
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at the idea that it could be done. But when 


“My only boy, can you not avoid using 


I had a taste of a well-made ‘gem’ I no- | such words ?” said Mrs. Camp. 


ticed the difference in quality.” 


“It’s so hard, mother, you know, when 


“Who taught you, mother, to make such | all the fellers—boys, | mean—use such bad 


bread ?”’ asked Norton. 


six months.” 


| words, to keep from using them too.” 
“T learned of Mrs. Wilson, at Dr. Wil- | 


son’s Hygeian Home, where I lived once for | plied the sympathetic mother, with an in- 


“I know it, indeed, my poor child,” re- 


ward sigh, “but sometime we shall find a 


“That, mamma, must have been a great better home and other associates than the 


many years ago,” said Dell. 

“It was but two or three years after Sadie 
was born, darling.” 

“What were you doin’ there, mamma?” 

“I was very ill, my Dell, and your dear 
papa wished me to go and receive Dr. Wil- 
son’s treatment. I went and found that my 
ill health had been occasioned mainly by the 
way in which I had been living. Like too 
many people in the world, and nearly all 
around us here, I had been eating things 
which were not good for me, and acting 
right the contrary to nature in many re- 
spects, although I thought I knew more 
about what was right and proper than most 
women.” 

“And you did, mother,” exclaimed Nor- 
ton, who had a profound reverence for his 
mother’s learning. 

“Yes, like many, I knew better than I 
did, and I didn’t wish to appear odd and 
out of keeping with my friends and acquaint- 
ances. My dear children, always do what is 
right and true when your own health and 
character are the main things to be con- 
sidered. Don’t allow yourselves to be turned 
away from what is proper by the laughter 
and ridicule of others.” 

“1 tried hard to do right to-day, mother,” 
said Norton, “and I think I come pretty 
near it.” 

“ How, my dear boy?” 

“ Why, you see, Bumpy, that boy who lives 
up the alley, and me—” 

“ J,” corrected Sadie. 

“Yes, Bumpy and I—” 

“ What a funny name—he, he!” put in Dell. 

“ Yes, all the boys call him that. I don’t 
know his other. Well, Bumpy and me—/, 
I mean—were poking in a barrel of stuff 
down in Perry Street, when I hooked out a 
big lot of waste paper-—newspapers—all 
jammed together, and az*fa/ heavy.” 





poor and unfortunate ones here, and then 
would not such talk, if you get into the habit 
of using it, be very much out of place?” 

“Oh, mother! shall we ever have such a 
home as we had when I was little? Do you 
think we shall?” asked Norton, with gleam- 
ing, anxious eyes. 

“In God’s own time ’twill come, I’m sure ; 
but let us hear the rest of your adventure.” 

“ Well, I gave what other stuff I’d found 
to Bumpy, and shouldered the bundle of 
paper. Bumpy said there might be some- 
thing inside, and I’d better undo them. So 
we went into a back lot and I looked through 
them, and near the middle I found a little 
box in which was a round silver thing like a 
medal, and on it ‘James Stanley.’ I told 
Bumpy that I was going to carry the medal 
and papers back to the place where | found 
them. And he called me a ‘big fool,’ and 
that ‘the medal wasn’t worth much anyhow, 
and I'd get a quarter for the papers down 
at O I C’s.’ Well, I took them back to 
where the barrel stood, and up in the build- 
ing I saw a sign, ‘ Taylor & Stanley.’ Sol 
knew that was the place to ask, and I went 
up-stairs and knocked at the door. Some- 
body said, ‘Come in,’ and in I went. | 
asked a man with a big lot of whiskers on 
his face if I could see Mr. Stanley, and he 
said, ‘That’s my name.’ Then I said, 
‘Here’s something I found in the barrel on 
the street this morning,’ and handed him 
the box with the medal in it. He looked 
inside and said, ‘Oho! why, how’s this?” 
and then took me into a little rooin back of 
the store part and asked me ever so many 
questions about how I came to find it, and 
what my name was, and where I lived, and 
whether I had any father or mother, and 
put down in a little book which he took out 
of his pocket a good many things, I s’pose 
what I'd told him.” 
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“ Stanley, Stanley,” said Mrs. Camp. “It 
seems to me that I have heard that name 
somewhere.” 

“He was a real nice feller—man, I mean 
—mother, though he had such big black 
whiskers. An’ he told me that the medal 
was his; ’twas given him when he was a 
boy for good conduct and knowing his les- 
sons a whole year at school, and he wouldn’t 
like to lose it. And then he told me I might 
have the papers, and could come every day 
and get the waste stuff if [ thought it worth 
while. And I tell you, mother, it’s bully— 
there, I didn’t mean to say that!—it’s a 
good place for such pickings. I saw ever so 
many bits lying about ; and the clerks were 
sorting over things and throwing the covers 
down. Then I went down and sold my bun- 
die of papers for twenty-seven cents, and 
here it is, mother.” 

“You did nobly, my precious boy, and 





you may find that this day’s action, al- 
though its money’s worth does not seem 
great, will bring about some happy result 
for you; and I’m sure you must feel right 
glad about it.” 

“I do,” said Norton. 

“ And, mother,” said Sadie, “ perhaps it 
will help to give Nortie a nice place, where 
he can get wages, and not have to run 
about the streets to find little jobs and pick 
up what he can. I hope it will.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, too,”’ said little Dell ; 
“p’raps the man with the great big whisk- 
ers will be a papa to Nortie.”’ 

The older ones laughed merrily at this 
sally of Dell’s, and a gleam of happiness 
brightened their hearts, and suspended 
for the moment the realization of their 
poverty. 

H. S. D. 
( To be continued.) 
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HELPS TOWARD BEAUTY. 


“ Where does beauty’s center lie,— 
In the heart or in the eye?” 


F in the heart, then there must be 
something to please the eye, or admira- 
tion is lost in regret; if in the eye, then the 
soul must speak to the eye, or the charm 
can not last. Beauty appeals to the cult- 
ured taste, not in part, but as a whole. 
One’s highest ideal must be approached, if 
not fully realized. A flaw or incongruity 
may so mar as to pain instead of pleasing. 
Man first seeks to please the eye, and then 
to satisfy the heart. He is fascinated with 
a pretty face, and in imagination endows it 
with all of the qualities of mind and ‘heart 
which he deems most essential to complete 
the picture ; but in vain he waits for some 
demonstration of these sentiments, until fa- 
miliarity reveals prominent defects of char- 
acter, and his admiration is turned into pity 
or contempt. 

Some of our great men have chosen their 
wives from the belles and beauties of their 
clique. They sought to please the eye before 
the eye was sufficiently cultured to recog- 
nize real beauty, and their life-work had 
been trammeled for want of that apprecia- 





tion, companionship, and support which 


only a wife can give. A gentleman in Ver- 
mont, on one occasion, when mortified by 
the weakness displayed by his wife, as she 
left the room, made the humiliating remark, 
“« My wife is pretty, if she is a fool.” hen 
the greatest men—those who would make 
the most desirable husbands — show such 
weakness in the choice of wives, and when 
women are educated to look upon marriage 
as the chief object of their existence, is it 
surprising that women resort to those arti- 
fices calculated to make them acceptable in 
the best market ; or that men, having chosen 
a pretty face as their ideal of womanly per- 
fection, should form a low estimate of her ? 
In a public speech, Calhoun made a sweep- 
ing remark in reference to the weakness of 
woman’s character, whereupon Gen. Butler 
arose, and, apologizing, said: ‘Calhoun 
speaks from the class of women with whom 
he associates.” 

Ladies have been told that ill-health made 
them look interesting ; and, with the view 
of appearing refined and delicate, they have 
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excluded the sunlight from the drawing- | ner, and gives a healthful, magnetic influ- 


room, and veiled the face, like some sensi- | ence. 


One must comprehend a tangible 


tive exotic, whenever exposed to the out- | reason for the fatal consequences of error 


door air, and when the effect is not per- 
fect they charge Nature with having given 


| 
| 


| 


before he can make the necessary effort to 
save himself. The principles of phrenology 


them poor skin, and use all manner of cos- | and physiognomy, by educating the mind, 


metics to cover the defect. One Sunday, 
at church, my attention was called to a 
young lady who ate cloves to make her skin 
white, and my companion said : “ Doesn’t 
she look awfu/?” In less than a year I 
was told that she had died from the effects 
of eating cloves. It is but a short time 
since the small, wasp-like waists were con- 
sidered perfection of form. A man was 
proud to say he could span his wife’s waist 
with his two hands. And, to attain this 
model form of beauty, tight lacing became 
the rage. The form must be pinched to the 
least possible size. A beautiful figure was 
desirable at any cost ; and, on the principle 
that “ one might as well be out of the world 
as out of fashion,” many lives have been 
forfeited, and many constitutions wrecked. 
You have only to compare the fashion- 
plates of to-day with those of a few years 
ago, to see the change that has been 
wrought in the estimate of female beauty. 
Woman never had the opportunity to study 
anatomy and physiology until recently, and 
now she is beginning to comprehend the 
structure and use of her own body. 

That “knowledge is power” was never 
more aptly applied, for it is the only power 
that can redeem the world from its follies. 
In proportion as woman has had an oppor- 
tunity to gain practical knowledge, she has 
not been wanting in tact to apply it. She 
can now realize that a fully-developed waist 
enhances the beauty of the whole person, 
and is a necessity to grace and ease of man- 





have enlarged our conceptions of true beauty 
in the “ human face divine,” and man is no 
longer the dupe of a pretty little mouth and 
doll-baby face. 

Beauty speaks not to the eye alone, but to 
the intelligence ; and to those of taste, cult- 
ure, and penetration of character, promi- 
nent and well-defined features, instead of 
being ugly, are considered marks of beauty, 
because they portray strength and efficiency 
of character. As the mind develops under 
the light of progress and culture, it demands 
the real, and naturally supposes the artificial 
to conceal some prominert defect. Sun- 
light, out-door air, and exercise, are Nat- 
ure’s beautifiers. They impart the glow 
of health, which is far more fascinating than 
the finest tints of cosmetics. 

The following is supposed to be the 
prayer of a plain woman: “I would be 
beautiful, not to attract the gay world’s 
gaze, nor to mingle in its proud throng, to 
whom all offer homage; but J ask the 
beauty of a pure and noble mind, whose or- 
naments are simplicity and truth, to sympa- 
thize with others*in their sorrows.” 

Yes, ask the beauty Nature gives, and you 
will attract the gay world’s gaze, though 
you mingle not in its proud throng to whom 
all offer homage. Seek health, and your 
beauty will be a rare type, which combines 
with a pure and noble mind, and will adorn 
you with simplicity, a cheerful face, and a 
happy heart, to carry sunlight to the hearts 
of others. MAY CHAPMAN. 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


“6 O go, or not to go, that is the ques- 
tion,” said bright little Mrs. Gregory, 
one August morning at the breakfast-table. 
“Go, by all means,” said the husband, 
breaking a roll, 
“ But it is so much work to get ready. I 
don’t feel well enough to make the effort.” 
“ Don’t be foolish, Emma; you will be well 





enough, as soon as you get out of this house ; 
you haven’t eaten enough to keep a chicken 
alive, for the last week; you are tired out 
with care and monotony.” 

“If we could go straight off without get- 
ting ready,” I said, ‘there would be some 
fun in it.” 


“You can if you choose. Women make 
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half their troubles; pack a traveling-bag, 
and start to-morrow afternoon.” Emma 
Gregory looked wistfully into my face. 

“I will, if you will,” I said. “We have 
been school-girls together, and many a 
wild frolic have we inaugurated, without 
stopping to ‘get ready.’” I saw by the 
brightening of Emma’s eyes, that the old 
spirit was rising. 

“Do you really think we could go off that 
way?” she asked. 

“Of course ; what is to hinder? Surely we 
dare doit. You are not afraid of Mrs. Grun- 
dy, I hope.” 

Emma’s spirit was piqued ; to suggest that 
she was afraid of anything or anybody, was 
to put her on her mettle. 

“T’ll go,” she said, with an emphatic toss 
of the head; “but we’ve not a minute to 
lose !”” 

Already I felt myself stimulated by the 
mere thought of a hap-hazard journey. No 
trunks, and no destination! How delight- 
ful; as for Emma, worn out as she was, she 
ran, singing, up-stairs, gayer than I had 
seen her for weeks. 

“I’ve made out my programme already,” 
she said, when I followed her, a few minutes 
later. ‘“‘ My second best black silk skirt, with 
gray over-skirt and basque for traveling, 
linen duster, and water-proof in shawl- 
straps, for emergencies, a bag containing 
linen, under-collars and cuffs, handkerchiefs, 
and a couple of nansook over-dresses, for hot 
mornings. A hat, half rustic, with a scarf 
of veiling, two or three paper-covered books.” 

“Brave,” I replied; “we might start in 
two hours, if we choose. The only trouble 
will be how to pass the time between now 
and to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Won't it be jolly,” exclaimed the little 
woman, ignoring my remark altogether. 
“We will go up the Hudson to-morrow night 
in the moonlight, and enjoy it as we used to 
do when we were on our way to school.” 

Well, we carried out our plans to the let- 
ter. We packed according to Emma’s pro- 
gramme, started for Albany on the St. Fohn, 
and forgot the moment we were in sight of 
the Palisades, that we were getting toward 
middle-life, and had responsibilities. As 





we steamed along, watching the soft, rosy 
light on the green landscape, Emma said: 
“TI shouldn’t have taken any journey this 
summer, if a fortnight’s dress-making had 
been the condition. But I never dreamed 
that we poor slaves could snatch freedom 
at this easy rate.” 

“*Who would be free, himself must 
strike the blow,’” quoted I, rousing from 
a revery. We floated on; the pink light 
faded out; the dusk deepened, and the 
crescent moon shone in the blue heavens. 
All the little waspish cares that had stung 
us into irritation, had been left behind in 
the hot, worrying city. How insignificant 
they seemed, now that we were out of their 
reach. How strong our spirits had grown 
already, in this new atmosphere, with 
nature’s peaceful beauty winning us so ten- 
derly. We were silent a long time, really 
and truly resting. Every moment we grew 
more refreshed, more in harmony with the 
serenity of the night, a long time commun- 
ing with our own hearts. The moon sank 
toward the Highlands, and lost itself be- 
hind the highest peak, to emerge again 
with weird effect, as wc passed on. 

““Why don’t we do this oftener?” burst 
out Emma at last, in her abrupt way. 

“Because we are fools,” I said, “and 
wisdom is not in us.” 

We went on planning then for the rest of 
our trip, and before we went to sleep, we 
arranged a card something like this: 

From Albany to Saratoga, where we have 
friends, living in a quiet cottage; draughts 
of mineral-water, and as many drives as we 
wish ; the Adirondack Railroad and stage to 
Schroon Lake, a trip across the lake t» 
Schroon village, where we have friends 
again; a private conveyance through the 
wooded roads, from point to point, to North 
Elba; a few days in the wilderness, if we 
meet the right party; Lake George; and 
home. 

All this we carried out, and the namby- 
pamby creatures that started for Albany on 
a certain hot night, were lost somewhere on 
the road. Certain it is, they were not seen 
again that summer. 

MRS. M. F. BUTTS, 
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YOUTHFUL DISREGARD OF REPROOF--ITS TENDENCIES. 


- HAT boy will break my heart !” was 

the passionate exclamation of a re- 
spectable-looking woman, as, with an appeal- 
ing look, she addressed a strange gentleman 
who passed by at the time. A large, over- 
grown boy, of more than fifteen years, had 
leaped over the fence a moment before, and 
now, feeling himself beyond her reach, stood 
laughing defiantly at his mother, who had 
undertaken to reprove him for some mean 
conduct. Without making reply, the stran- 
ger turned a severe look upon the boy, which 
had the effect of checking his mirth and 
changing his color a little, and then advanc- 
ing to the rails, and resting his arms upon 
them, related the following story, which 
might have been profitable to both his 
hearers. 

“There is, perhaps, nothing more painful 
than to see children, and especially large 
boys, who ought to know better, uncivil and 
disrespectful to their superiors, but particu- 
larly so to their parents. When I wasa 
boy myself, I regret to say I fell into the 
very same sad fault, for which I was not 
alone blameworthy. I was considered re- 
markably smart for my years, and my sin- 
gularly wise sayings and doings delighted 
admiring friends—I suppose I was looked 
upon by my parents as a young Solomon. 
They generally brought me into the parlor 
for the express purpose of entertaining com- 
pany. But I remember that I was wise 
enough to understand and mark well all the 
praises they heaped upon me. All my wis- 
dom was gathered from my friends, and yet 
they gave me credit for originality in every- 
thing I said or did. By these aids I soon 
discovered my great importance, and this 
made me very impertinent—a pest anda 
scourge to my parents. 

“When I had grown up to the age at 
which I ought to have been a pleasure to 
them, I was disobedient and sadly disre- 
spectful. When I think of the irreverence I 
was guilty of, and which they tolerated in 
me for a moment, I feel to this day crimson 
withshame. And ifI thought it could make 
amends for my youthful vileness, I should 
like to undergo now the floggings which I 





ought to have received then. I was permit- 
ted to call my father such slang names as 
‘governor,’ ‘the boss,’ ‘ the old man,’ ‘ John,’ 
and such like, to his very face, and he heard 
it good-naturedly, and laughed. The most 
sacred of all names, mother, was seldom 
applied to her who loved me more than any 
other human being. I usually called her ‘ the 
old woman,’ or ‘ Mary,’ humorously, of 
course, and thought it sounded well. 

‘“‘ This bad training showed on me every- 
where else. At school, the teacher was a 
firm man, a first-class disciplinarian, and 
kept me in my place weil; but I disliked 
him for what I styled his severity, and be- 
haved as disrespectfully and disobediently 
as I well dared. I was afraid of an open 
conflict with him, knowing that, in that 
case, I must have fared poorly. In secret, 
however, I did what I could to disaffect the 
other scholars and make them disrespectful. 
In this I succeeded admirably, especially 
among the larger boys. We could all plot 
mischief against him, and sneer at -him be- 
hind his back. His rebuke made us angry 
and revengeful, and we consoled ourselves 
with the hope of paying him for it when we 
grewup. In the meantime we enjoyed our- 
selves delightfully in making game of him, 
much to the efttertainment of the scholars. 
I was the prime mover in these annoyances, 
and it never occurred to my mind that my 
heartless conduct would receive a sudden 
and unexpected check. 

“On one occasion he reproved me. 
Thinking myself master of the situation, I 
tossed my head in defiance, and sneered con- 
temptuously, looking for the approval of my 
rude companions. But before I had time to 
think what I was doing, the teacher made 
my ear ring with a blow of his open hand. 
I staggered a little, but instantly recovering 
myself, and shrugging my shoulders in con- 
tempt, dared him to repeat it. He com- 
manded me to leave the room. Glad of the 
opportunity, I went, and closing the door 
with an impudent farewell, ended my school 
education. 

“ In Sunday-school I was even worse. I 
knew that my teacher had no means of en- 





forcing his instruction except by moral sua- 
sion. I was irreverent, even in the most 
sacred things. I turned my pious teacher's 
instruction into ridicule to make the others 
laugh. More than once I used bad lan- 
guage to his face, and I am now convinced 
that he was a man of more than ordinary 
grace, or his temper could not have brooked 
my conduct for a moment. Yet strange to 
say, I never knew of his having made any 
effort to obtain my removal out of his class. 
I think his prayers were answered, however, 
by my suddenly leaving the place. I went to 
business, and was there but a month when 
my bad manners were directed toward my 
employer. He told me quietly that I might 
go home to my father. I went. 1 tried 
several other places, with a similar unhappy 
result—unhappy for me; happy for my em- 
ployers. 

“T had now grown to be a young man, 
and knew that I was losing my time, that I 
could never be worth anything in the world. 
In weeks of despondency I had time to re- 
flect. I saw that I had been turned out of 
school for my insubordination ; that I had 
been disrespectful to my Sabbath-school 
teacher, though he desired my best interests ; 
that my ill-breeding had turned me out of 
three or four situations, and prevented me 
from ever occupying others. I next saw that 
if I ever expected to do well, I must govern 
my temper, suppress my insufferable pride, 
which had developed by this time into impru- 
dence, and practice obedience and respect- 
fulness to my superiors. The disgrace of 
having been turned out of several situations, 
to the certain knowledge of my acquaint- 
ances, mortified me. To friends I explained 
when opportunity afforded, that it was not 
my fault, but that of tyrannical masters ; but 
no use ; they had their own opinion, which 
was the correct one. My ill-fortune had its 
good effect upon me. After the exercise of 
patience and practice of self-culture for a long 
time I succeeded in obtaining another situa- 
tion. When entering upon it, 1 made up my 
mind to try better conduct, and be as re- 
spectful as possible to all around me. I was 
able to keep my place this time, and learned 
that steadiness, honesty, and respectfulness 


A TEMPERANCE RALLY. 








to superiors were indispensable to a young 
man’s success. 

“ Young man,” he continued, “ if you wish 
ever to prosper in the world, you must begin 
by obeying the Fifth Commandment, which 
is, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ If you neg- 
lect this, take care that you come not under 
the curse which declares, that ‘ The eye that 
thocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat 
it.’ ”"—W. Y. Observer. 
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A TEMPERANCE RALLY. 


LET us rouse with one great effort 
And dethrone the rebel king! 

He has bound us down to thraldom; 
Let us off the shackles fling. 

Let us be a free, free nation— 
Rise above king Alcohol. 

Let us pray, and pray unceasing 
For his everlasting fall. 


Let us labor! Faith and labor 
Must at last win sure reward. 
Every bondman is our brother. 
On to battle! prayer for sword. 
Gather, gather to our army 
Youthful, aged, great and small, 
That we gain a glorious victory 
Over old king Alcohol ! 


Let us prove by patient pleading 

How we love his subjects, slaves, 
Let us gently, firmly lead them 

Up to where redemption saves. 
Let us all the tippling customs 

Frown upon and trample down, 
Until every man’s a freeman 

Waiting an eternal crown. 

8. L. OBERHOLTZER, 
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THE BEST FRIEND.—The most agreea- 
ble of all companions is a simple, frank man, 
without any high pretensions to an oppress- 
ive greatness; one who loves life and un- 
derstands the use of it; obliging alike at all 
hours ; above all, of a golden temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor. For such an one 
we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 
—LESSING. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation : 
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it harmonizes with all truth, and cap not with impunity be neglected. 





WHAT IS: THOUGHT? 


b ign idea embodied in the word thought, 

like the idea embodied in the word life, 
while it conveys to the mind of him who 
hears it a certain definite impression, is an 
intangible something which we can realize 
as an entity, but which defies our efforts 
when we seek to imprison it in words. All 
attempts thus far to frame a definition of 
life that shall truly describe it, have resulted 
only in the presentation of a few striking 
phrases that require a long explanation to 
render them clear and intelligible. And to 
seek to define thought as fancy, reflection, 
idea, or by any other term, is only to sub- 
stitute.one word for another without appa- 
rent gain. 

Yet thought may be regarded as the 
total outcome of the action of the brain, as 
life is the total outcome of the forces evolved 
by the tissues of the organism; but this 
view does not explain what thought is, and 
leaves the interior process as obscure as 
before. When we can know what thought 
and life really are, we will have solved the 
mystery of being—passed beyond the veil 
that shuts us out from the great unknown. 

There is no other path of investigation, or 
branch of scientific research, which deals 
so intimately with our essence, with the in- 
most I am, as that which studies the pro- 
cesses of thought; that seeks to unravel 
the why and how of the brilliant play of 
fancy, or to explore the minutiz compre- 
hended in a train of reasoning, and none 
which offers more fascination to the natu- 
rally reflective student. From the earliest 
time the operation and working of the mind | 
have been a favorite subject of speculation, 
and to none more than to those who, igno- |, 
rant of the composition and structure of the 
organs of thought and of the laws which | 





govern its action, have only succeeded in 
befogging and involving in greater mystery 
an already sufficiently obscure subject. In 
the primitive ages, and for a long period 
thereafter, thought was held to be (as was 
certainly a natural conclusion on the part 
of those who could not conceive that any- 
thing so intangible and fine as the mental 
manifestations could have their birth in the 
gross material) the direct inspiration of in- 
visible spirits, good and bad, which sur- 
rounded man. And the same idea runs 
along the record of the race down to our 
own time. 

It is now generally conceded, by-ration- 
alists, that thought, under which head we 
include all the functions the brain is capa- 
ble of exercising, as judgment, will, fancy, 
memory, etc., as formulated into words or 
actions, is the result of the physical action 
of the brain celts. It does not seem possi- 
ble to conceive of it as being simply auto- 
matic, and yet this is what we must come 
to, if we accept a merely materialistic view. 
That the brain is amply sufficient to formu- 
late into words.or actions the shadowy con- 
ceptions that rise, there is no reason to 
doubt; but from where and whence do 
these shadows come? Is there not, must 
there not be, back of the brain, considered 
as a mass of nerve cells and fibers, a real 
ego that makes the individual and controls 
this material agent ? 

The nervous system of animals, and we 
might add of some vegetable organisms as 
well, is constituted like the other tissues 
that go to make up their entire structure 
of cells of varied forms. But we may, in 
general terms, consider it as consisting of 


| nerve centers for the generation or the re- 


ceipt of impulse, and of nerve cords for the 
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transmission of the impulse, received at 
either extremity. In the lowest animals 
this is all there is of it: one or more gan- 
glia or nerve centers, from which radiate 
two or more nerves or cords, and this low 
form of nerve apparatus may be sufficient 
to carry on the one function of such life, 
nutrition. But as we rise in the animal 
scale, the ganglia increase and begin to 
group themselves around definite centers. 
The nerves become more numerous, until 
we find the ganglia becoming endowed with 
special functions and forming the organs of 
special sense, and uniting to form a brain. 
In the brain of a fish we have very little 
else than a series of these ganglia, one pair 
belonging to each principal organ of sense. 
Thus we have in front the ganglia of smell, 
then the ganglia of sight, then the ganglia 
of hearing, and the ganglia of general sen- 
sation. These constitute almost entirely 
the brain of the fish. There is scarcely 
anything in the brain of the fish which an- 
swers to the cerebrum of man. The cere- 


brum in most fishes is a mere film overlay- 
ing the sensory tract, but in the higher 


fishes we have it larger; in the reptile we 
have it larger still; in birds we have it still 
larger; in the lower mammalia it is larger 
still; and so, as we ascend to man, this 
part increases in volume and complication. 

The experiments made upon the lower 
animals by the removal of the cerebrum, as 
well as the dawning and gradual growth of 
the intellectual faculties as we ascend in the 
scale of life, from the fish to the higher 
mammalia, all tend to locate the seat of the 
higher, intellectual faculties —thought, will, 
and consciousness—in the cerebrum. The 
cerebrum is, in fact, the brain, and the 
underlying ganglia are but the machinery 
through which the outcome of the brain 
finds expression—the seat of automatic re- 
flex action, the irritation from the brain 
proper being one of the s¢zmu/# to which it 
is their function to respond. We shall thus 
be led to consider the actions of all animals 
below the grade of the fish, wonderful as 
they are, and simulating so accurately the 
manifestations of a reasoning entity, as en- 
tirely automatic; as simply reflex action, 
initiated by an irritation at the peripheral 





extremity of the nerve. If this be the case 
—and all the evidence thus far collated goes 
to support it—the question arises: “If the 
seat of thought lies in the cerebrum, when 
and where in the animal creation does con- 
sciousness and personality enter in?” 

We do not credit to the plant, or to the 
protoplasmic representatives of the animal 
kingdom (the inhabitants of that border- 
land in which both animal and vegetative 
life take origin), a personal consciousness 
or identity, any more than we do to the 
simple cells that enter into the formation of 
bone. Then at what point, and how, does 
the consciousness of being enter in? Does 
it come to some animal as a sudden burst 
of personality, or does it grow up gradu- 
ally from a shadowy something, a shade of 
feeling, a mere film of consciousness ? 

It is a difficult thing to conceive of any 
personality either greater or less than what 
we enjoy, yet there must be both; and we 
would incline to the opinion, from the anal- 
ogous increase of the other faculties, that 
below us the sense of consciousness fades 
gradually away, until the animal becomes 
an animated machine, performing its vari- 
ous acts in obedience to the various s¢zmulz 
received from without. 

We find the brain in man, the culmina- 
tion of the nervous development, to consist, 
in addition to the sensory ganglia, of a mass 
of white fibrous tissue, overlaid with the 
gray ganglionic, and folded into numerous 
convolutions to increase the extent of sur- 
face over which the gray matter is spread, 
and that such increase is attended by a cor- 
responding porportional increase in mental 
power. In the gray matter originate all the 
impulses which the white convey, but how 
yet remains a mystery. We know that in 
the ultimate cell originate all the actions of 
the organism, and in the brain cell nerve 
force begins, brain cells being the gangli- 
onic cells, as a ganglion is a miniature 
brain ; and it is doubtless through a re-ar- 
rangement of the position, or of the polar- 
ity of its molecules, that the force is evolved. 
It is believed that the transmission of a 
nervous impulse along the course of a nerve 
is effected by an electrical change in the 
position or the polarity of the atoms or of 
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the molecule of the cells; and this view 
finds considerable support in the observa- 
tions made upon some of the “ carnivorous 
plants.” ‘When a piece of meat or an in- 
sect was placed upon the leaf of the plant, 
it was found that the transparent cells pass- 
ing from the leaf through the stem, re-ar- 
ranged themselves from the point of im- 
pulse inward, and that after such re-ar- 
rangement the movement took place.” But 
this observation only shows something of 
the way in which the actions generally ad- 
mitted to be automatic, are brought about. 
In the action of the leaf in closing upon 
and imprisoning the disturbing cause, we 
have a certain reflex action arising from a 
certain stimulus. 

It may be that we have here the rudiment 
of the nervous system, which is to be devel- 
oped through the chain of animal life until 
it ends in the complex brain of man; but as 
yet there is no trace of any reasoning power, 
nothing that indicates the presence of an 
ego, or of a conscious individuality in the 
plant. In the higher forms of animal life 
the automaticity of many actions remains, 
but they must be held the result of con- 
scious or unconscious education. The hand 
of the skilled artisan that moves so deftly in 
the execution of its accustomed work, does 
it easily and gracefully because the nerve 
centers have been trained by years of con- 
scious effort under the direction of the will, 
until the impulse generated by the accus- 
tomed stimulus sets in motion the usual 
train of actions, and it is carried on in obe- 
dience to the law that “ Force moves ever 
on the lines of least resistance.” Setting 
aside the consideration of the action of 
certain centers, such as those presiding 
over the functions of organic life, and 
which are not pertinent to, or involved in, 
an inquiry into thought, we must accept 
the conclusion that the present state of 
knowledge upon this subject does not war- 
rant us in believing that the brain is suffi- 


cient in itself to produce all the mental | 


phenomena, and that there is something 
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constitutes the personality of man. To con- 
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untrue to itself, and in direct contravention 
with every other teaching. An idea, a con- 
ception arising in the mind, excited either 
from without cr from within, becomes the 
stimulus of a new phase of thought. Bya 
sense of the inefficiency of the working 
of some of life’s machinery the mind is 
aroused, and the thought goes out into 
the region of the ideal—that unsubstantial 
region peopled with shadows, but which 
the magic wand of genius transforms into 
what we accept as living realities, and from 
which may be evolved a remedy for an ex- 
isting evil. 

In pursuit of this, the mind, the brain, 
thought—what you will—is forced to travel 
in obedience to the promptings of the com- 
plex, subtile essence J, through the paths 
of induction and deduction, separating and 
combining, weighing and comparing—in a 
word, thinking. 

B, F. UNDERWOOD, M.D. 
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DISPERSION OF SILVER AND GOLD IN 
MANUFACTURE.—On the closing up of the 
Smith & Rogers extensive silver - plating 
concern in New Haven, preparatory to 
its removal to Meriden, the floor of the 
plating-room was taken up, burned, and the 
ashes analyzed, with the result of procuring 
pure silver to the amount of nine hundred 
and eighty-one dollars. . This result is not 
so strange as appears at first sight. The 
precious metals are capable of extreme vol- 
atilization under heat, becoming mere va- 
pors, which may be condensed, resulting in 
the production of the metal in a pure form. 
But, even without heat, the particles of gold 
and silver are made so exceedingly fine in 
the process of the manufacture of gold and 
silver goods, whether solid or plated, that 
no devices for saving the material abraded 
or thrown off in the various manipulations 
Even in the Govern- 
ment assay offices, the soot deposited in the 
chimneys from the melting of the crude 
metal is valuable ; and in most manufacto- 
ries of articles of gold and silver the pro- 
prietors do not allow their workmen to re- 
tain their work-clothes when worn out, but 
pay for them a price generally sufficient to 


elonging to a bench workman sometimes 


cede otherwise is to believe that, in one in- | being valued by the employers, even when 


stance at least, nature is inconsistent and 


' in rags, at twenty dollars. 
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THE PSEUDO-MANIAC. 





THE PSEUDO-MANIAC, OR CONSTITUTIONAL LIAR. 


i is now sixteen years since I first located 
a sign of the born liar on the upper eyc- 
lid. So far as I know, I had no prior teach- 
ing in the matter. Since then I have added 
four or five more points. I think I have 
now studied the case so fully as to warrant 
putting it into print. I turn to an old friend, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for help; 
and if I mistake in my claim of discovery, 
or in truth of statement, I ask for criticism 
and correction. A flattering school-mate 
was my first study! Since then many have 
been examined. No audience of a hundred 
lacks several, even though they be church 
assemblies—those most seen by me, for I 
am a “preacher of righteousness.” I find 
physiognomy a help in my ministry, for 
“the bottom of every sin isa lie!” Or, as 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” says, 
“A lie is the handle that fits every sin.” 
« All unrighteousness is sin,” says St. John. 
There are six signs hung out by this “ child 
of the devil.” Three are of form; two are 
of complexion, and the other of action, or 
rather, inaction. That is, they are distinct- 
ively and severally such; for action, or ex- 
pression, necessarily accompanies form and 
complexion. 

First, then, of the three forms. A drooping 
or down-drawn upper eyelid: hanging as far 
down as the pupil: The normal eyelids are 
either the arcs of the same circle, or the up- 
per eyelid is the arc of a smaller circle. 
In the pseudo-maniac, the upper eyelid vio- 
lates this rule, and instead of being in this 


it shows a greater arc— 


See a in each case. It further and chiefly 
Presents the appearance of being drawn 





down at the outer end. This, of course, is 
the reverse of the Mongolian eye, that turns 
down at the inner end. Then, too, the eye- 
lid beneath the eye-lash is often thickened 
and greasy. When this drooping lid is ex- 
amined, deep, oily creases, extending length- 
wise, frequently appear. 

See the picture of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
called by the Greeks Antiochus Epimanes, 
or crazy, in Smith & Barnum’s “ Bible Dic- 
tionary.” When I first saw his face, I said, 
“ That’s a constitutional liar ;’’ and turning 
back, read, Daniel x. 21, ‘‘ He shall gain the 
kingdom by /lattertes.” See also verses 
21-27 of the same chapter, and “ Newton 
on the Prophecies,” pages 282-292, etc. 
Look at that eyelid. Look also at the evident 
struggle to “make the worse appear the 
better part.” He elevates this eyebrow in 
order to lift up the curtaining lid, and so 
wrinkles the brow just at the curve of the 
brow back on the side face. This is the 
second form sign. It gives a weak expres- 
sion to the forehead and eyebrow. 

The third form is about the mouth. He 
smiles no higher than the wings of his nose. 
Around the mouth, stretching from the 
wings of the nose, are circular lines, often 
quite deep. This may be accompanied by 
an uncertain action of the lips. 

As to complexion. On the cheeks, be- 
tween a circle drawn from the wings of the 
nose to the outer corner of the eyes, is a 
faint bluishness. As you look the crazy one 
in the face, there is an evident shrinking, 
ineffectual look. It strikes you as a con- 
scious hiding of falsity. This bluishness is 
not permanent. It also must not be con- 
founded with the blue color caused by cer- 
tain diseases—especially that of an Onan, 
or that caused by dissipation, or “‘ watchings 
oft.” The liar’s hue covers more surface 
than these. It is of the cheek, not of the 
nose. 

There is a second hint of complexion on 
the eyeball. The white of the eye appears 
of a pale dead blue, sometimes veined, and 
I believe the pupil is small, from which rays 
seem to cross into the iris. Of this radia- 
tion I am not very sure; but an observer 
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sees, if not the “cracked eye”’ of the insane, 
at least a hair-like radiation, with an oblique 
cast just there. This eye is never promi- 
nent ; the sign on the eyelid being only over 
prominent eyes. There are thus two classes 
of eyes to be observed—prominent and 
sunken eyes. The covering is not so marked 
in the prominent, except in very vile cases, 
and the creasings are always marked in 
them. 

The sign of action. These people seldom 
or never shake hands. They will surrender 
the hand to you, and you can exhaust and 
disgust yourself with the soft thing. They 
are engaged elsewhere; mostly, I judge, in 
struggling with their consciences, or devis- 
ing some story of imagination or plan of 
malice. It is to be remembered that not 
every person has all the signs mentioned. 
Some have only the drooping eyelid, which, 
by the by, I saw noticed in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL of February, 1872—an old copy 
that. came into my hands last November. 
A lady is there mentioned as refusing to 
allow a servant to be hired who had it, as 
one evil mark. She did not name her sign. 
This drooping, drawn lid is most frequent. 

The action of these diseased minds—for 
whole families are born that way, and I 
have sometimes thought one act of pre-natal 
deception might mark the babe—differs with 





their general structure and disposition. Im- 
aginative ones will magnify and color all 


things in a harmless way, like the young 
presbyter’s “barrels of tears.”” Gay and 
lively ones will tease and joke in falsehood, 
Others will flatter, both from complaisance, 
in weakness (wanting determination of 
character), or with a purpose to defraud 
others and build up themselves. 

It is my desire that this sad truth should 
breed charity; so again I say, do not con- 
found the signs described with certain signs 
of physical disease, or with the “ intellectual 
eye” that peeps, nor with what the “ New 
Physiognomy ”’ calls the “ penitential eye,” 
where the upper eyelid is represented as 
falling as low down as the pupil. I never 
saw such a case, 

A seventh sign might be added, but I only 
suggest it. The pseudo-maniac has often, 
if not always, a soft, creeping voice—at least, 
false women have. Cardinal de Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria, as usually pictured, 
show themselves to be constitutional liars. 
She has the eyelid and he the cheek. See 
the cave-like projection of her eyelid, and 
his hanging, struggling lids, with vacant look 
below them. No wonder it was hard to 
tell Mazarin’s progenitor. I will wager that 
he told his birth .to suit his audience. 
No wonder he lacked mighty Richelieu’s 
strength! Anne’s form and her liar sign 
put to rest the question of her unchastity. 

ALEX. M. DARLEY. 

Del Norte, Colorado. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST. 


No. 


all the queer and interesting facts which | 

occurred in the experience of the writer in | 
his application of phrenology, during the | 
last thirty-five years, could be recorded, | 
they would furnish to the reader a fund of | 
interest and amusement, if not instruction. 
Of course the practical phrenologist never 
finds out one-tenth of the interesting points 
which he makes, or the sharp hits which his 
science enables him to give. They are not 
brought to his knowledge historically. The 
present object is to recall and record a few 
of such incidents as may be thought worthy 
the reader’s attention. 


I, 


In 1839 I was making an examination for 
a young man in Pennsylvania. He was of 
German stock, had a round, low head, and 
was very strong in his propensities and pas- 
sions. An elderly man came in and sat 
in a distant part of the room, as if wait- 
ing for his turn to be examined. Noticing 
that the young man bore special resem- 
blance to the masculine side of the house, 
and did not resemble the mother’s, I remark- 
ed: “ You take after your father.” “Yes,” 
responded the elderly man ; “he took after 
me with a club last week.” 

I did not explain the purpose of my re- 
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mark, but descanted on the enormity of his 
conduct, hoping it would be of service to 
him. 

During the same year, at the close of a 
lecture in New Jersey, a man was brought 
forward for public examination by a com- 
mittee appointed to make such selections. 
Running my hands over his head I discov- 
ered that he was a most dangerous charac- 
ter, and liable to manifest his anger in a 
fierce and ungovernable manner. There 
seemed to be a great interest in what I was 
expected to say, for five or six of the more 
influential and important men of the audi- 
ence left their seats and came up to the plat- 
form, sitting on the steps and standing about. 
My first remark was: “1 will esteem it a 
favor if the audience will permit me to dis- 
miss this subject, and will introduce some 
other person, for I dare not express just 
what I think of him.” This was accepted 
by unanimous consent. Especially was it 
approved by the gentlemen who had gath- 
ered around the platform. I afterward 
learned that the man had just completed a 
term in the State’s prison for manslaughter, 
and that he was considered a very danger- 
ous man, and these gentlemen had come 
around the platform to protect me in case 
of necessity, as they had no doubt the man 
would rise against me if I toid him. the 
truth, 

COLOR SMALL. 

A man was described as having Color 
very deficient. The carpet of the room 
where he was sitting was distinguished for 
its very bright and bold colors. Pointing 
with his foct to a patch of most brilliant 
scarlet the examiner asked the subject what 
the color was ; and he turned his head from 
side to side, and studied the carpet, and re- 
plied: “ Well, that I judge to be a kind of 
brownish, reddish, greenish color.”’ 

Another man was described in public as 
idiotic in Color, and he stated to the audi- 
ence that he was a sportsman, and thought 
he could recognize a bird as far in the air as 
any of his acquaintances, and know by its 
form and motion what the bird was, show- 
ing that his eye-sight was clear, sharp, and 
strong; but he could not tell green from 
red. All colors to him, he said, had a light- 





ness and a darkness, according to the 
amount of coloring matter they had in them, 
just as crayon or india ink work presents 
lightness or darkness according to the 
amount of coloring matter that is applied. 
So that red did not seem red to him; blue 
was dark, brown was dark. Each was sim- 
ply removed a certain degree from white- 
ness. And it is well known that the camera 
represents in the photographic picture, red 
as black, and blue shows very light. Let a 
lady have a dress trimmed with red and blue, 
and the red will come out black in the pic- 
ture, while the blue will come out nearly 
white, showing that the camera recognizes 
colors only in the nature of lightness and 
darkness. 

Two brothers were examined in Whately, 
Mass., in 1842—Dr. Harwood and Colonel 
Harwood. The organ of Color was small, 
and was so described, and the gentlemen 
stated that they could not distinguish at 
half a dozen yards distant the ripe cherry 
from the green leaf which might hang be- 
hind it. Red and green, in short, looked 
the same to them. 


KLEPTOMANIA. 


The same year I was invited to a jail in 
Massachusetts by a young lawyer, who has 
since become United States Senator, to ex- 
amine the head of a client of his, whom he 
was to defend on the charge of stealing. 
No information was given as to his alleged 
crime, and we described the young man as 
being abnormally acquisitive, or selfish in 
respect to possession; that he had very 
strong Veneration, and would manifest much 
religious devotion, and would be sincere in 
it; while with his small Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness and very large Acquisi- 
tiveness he would be likely to trespass upon 
the rights of others in the way of stealing. 

At this point the lawyer told the young 
man he might tell me what he had told him 
(the lawyer). He went on to relate that he 
had been in the habit of stealing everything, 
whether he wanted it or not; that he would 
go to prayer-meeting and take the oppor- 
tunity of praying two or three times during 
the evening, and sometimes on the way 
home he would be inspired with a devotion- 
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al feeling and would kneel down in the cor- 
ner of the fence alone, and have a season of 
prayer that was sweet and heavenly to him ; 
and, as strange as it may seem, if he saw a 
hoe hanging on a farmer’s ferce, or a whif- 
fle-tree chain, or pin of a cart neap, or a 
beetle and wedges, or an old axe half 
worn, he would steal it, and afterward it 
would occur to him that he could not use 
the articles, nobody would buy them, and 
his only way was to conceal them; and he 
remarked that there was a hollow log lying 
in a small piece of wood in which he had 
secreted the articles which he had stolen, be- 
cause he dare not carry them home, nor of- 
fer them for sale. But it seemed to him 
that he could not help stealing them; the 
impulse came on, and though he was sin- 
cere in his religious devotions, and exceed- 
ingly happy in their performance, he seemed 
to himself to be left to the temptation of the 
devil when anything which might be stolen 
was left in his way. 

A man called for an examination who was 
a minister, and at the close of a long and 
sharp analysis of his character, in which Ac- 
quisitiveness and Secretiveness had been de- 
scribed as strongly developed and very act- 
ive, and also Conscientiousness and Cautious- 
ness had been estimated as large, he seemed 
unwilling to go, but walked up and down the 
room for several minutes as if he had some 
burdensome question he wanted to ask and 
yet was afraid to ask. Turning to him I 
said: “Do you wish to ask any questions ?” 
“Yes,” he said, “there is one thing about 
me which you do not seem to have described. 
If you will tell me ¢az, I will believe in phre- 
nology.” I instantly replied : ‘‘ You have an 
inclination to steal, but probably manage to 
refrain from it.” He opened his eyes with 
terrified astonishment, and giving me such a 
fierce gaze as will never be forgotten, re- 
marked: “Sir, that is true. That is my 
trouble. I am a clergyman, sir, and hope I 
am a true one; yet I have all my life long 
been tempted to steal, and in my parochial 
visits, often have an impulse come over me to 
take something ; and if left alone in a room 
I do take it; and sometimes it requires 
half an hour to find a convenient opportu- 
nity to get the article thus taken out of my 
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pocket and back upon the shelf or table 
where it belongs. It may be a shell which 
every Sunday-school child in the parish 
knows; it may be an old hymn-book with 
a name written in it, and half worn out— 
things which I do not need, and could not 
use, if I did need them, without the theft being 
detected.” And he remarked with tears , 
tumbling down his face: “By the help of 
God I have been able, hitherto, to refrain 
from carrying away anything which I had 
thus, under the impulse, stolen.” 

Twenty-five years ago there was a well- 
to-do farmer’s wife in Connecticut who had 
an impulse to steal only one kind of article, 
and that was blue stockings. If she were 
driving in the middle of a bright afternoon 
a mile from home, where she and the horse 
and wagon were well-known, and she caught 
sight of a pair of blue stockings hanging on 
a line in the yard with other clothing, she 
would stop her team, get out of the wagon, 
go into the yard right in front of the rooms 
where the family were working, and jerk 
those stockings off the line, leaving a dozen 
pairs of other colors, return to her wagon, 
whip up the team, and get out of the way. 
If she had been a stranger whose peculiar- 
ity was unknown she would have been fol- 
lowed and arrested and punished ; but every- 
body knew that she had that queer mono- 
mania for blue Stockings. 

1 examined a man’s head and described 
him as being very fond of money, happen- 
ing, of course, to use that term money instead 
of property, and it made quite a sensation be- 
cause it was known that he would steal 
money, and he did not hesitate to talk about 
it himself. But he would steal nothing else, 
no matter how valuable, though he knew 
he might be detected. 

There are numerous occasions for amuse- 
ment to the practical phrenologist in conse- 
quence of people misunderstanding what he 
intends to express. As a companion piece 
to the young man “who took after his 
father,” another case occurred in the same 
State. Whena man has large Alimentiveness 
he is sometimes said to be very fond of a 
good dinner. I overheard a man talking 
about the wonderful accuracy of the exam- 





ination which I had made of him; and one 
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thing, he said, he could not quite understand, 
and that was that I said he was very fond 
of a good dinner. Now, he remarked: “I 
am, as everybody knows, very fond of a good 
dinner, but I do not care much for my 
breakfast or supper.” The truth is, he 
drank habitually, and used to go to bed mel- 
low every night, and when he awoke in the 
morning he had no appetite for breakfast. 
He would take a drink of whisky, perhaps 





a cup of coffee and a bit of toast, and by 
dinner-time, say one o’clock, by constantly 
keeping his boiler warm with whisky, he 
would be ravenously hungry, and eat ex- 
cessively, and that would last for the rest 
of the day; and going to bed again full, 
he would rise in the morning without much 
appetite, and not regain it until dinner-time 
came. 

NELSON SIZER. 





THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


THE CZAR—THE SULTAN—THE COMMANDERS. 


tbe Russians are now south of the 
Danube, yet the conflict has as yet 
developed little of definite advantage to 
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of satisfaction, is altogether favorable to 
the success of Russia. This we would 
expect, after all that has been said about 
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either side, although the opinion of emi- 
nent military men, who from their posts of 
observation in France, England, and Ger- 
Many can survey the field with some degree 


the “sick man” during the past twenty 
years. But Turkey has shown a remarkably 
pertinacious spirit from the outset, and the 
declaration that she regards the war as a 
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contest of creeds, indicates that she deems 
her strength unequal to Russia, and her cause 
one which demands desperate measures. 
Russia being the attacking party, and 
having many difficulties to meet in the 
march of her armies southward, not only 
difficulties arising from the topography of 
the country on both sides of the Black Sea, 
and from the necessity of investing frontier 
fortresses which the Turks have hurriedly 
strengthened, but also from the political 





ALEXANDER II. OF RUSSIA. 

The Czar (pronounced tsar) is a man of 
fine presence, tall and well-proportioned. 
His head and face, according to Le Monde 
Iilustré, which furnishes our portrait, evince 
characteristics which attract the observer, 
and embrace few elements of that despotic 
and unscrupulous sovereignty with which 
we have been accustomed to invest Rus- 
sian emperors. Born in 1818, he did not 
inherit from the imperious, stern, and 
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complications which her entrance upon the 
soil of foreign principalities gives occasion 
to, needs the moral and physical support of 
a greatly superior armament to advance 
victoriously. Besides, Servian, Armenian, 
Roumanian, must be placated, and in such 
a manner that the watchful great powers 
will not complain of her needless injustice 
to the little States lying in her paths to 
Constantinople. Our portraits furnish views 
of the representative men on each side. 





cruel Nicholas much of his nature, but 
more of his mother’s gentleness and nerv- 
ous susceptibility. Then, too, his Ger- 
man education fed his disposition to quiet 
reflection and the retired enjoyments of 
friendship and domesticity. We are told 
that he has few of the qualities of the 
leader, but is the Czar on compulsion, 
and, singularly for a Russian, averse to 
military show and customs. His head has 
not that width apparently which is essential 
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to the soldierly spirit, but is rather high and 
well filled out in the anterior region, giving 


him character for kindness, good-will, and | 


the desire to deal fairly with others. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


Abdul-Hamid II., the third Sultan to 
whom the “Faithful” have been required to 
offer their homage within a year, succeeded 
his brother Murad V., who was deposed 
after his few months’ reign, on account of 
mental incapacity, and who subsequently 
committed suicide. Abdul-Hamid was born 
in 1842. His mother died while yet young, 
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his favorite pastime. He refused to mount 
the throne until his brother’s state was pro- 
nounced incurable, and, as a member of the 
Old Turkey Party, he advocated war to the 
death rather than any compromise which 
should bring about the disintegration of the 
empire. According to the London Dazly 
Telegraph, he is thin and sinewy-looking, 
with bright, dark eyes, and a quick, flashing 
glance; is the husband of only one wife, 
living until lately at a small palace at Kiahat 
Hane with his two children “quite content- 
edly, @ da Francaise, eating at the same 
table, and playing with the little ones like 





” Granp Duxe Nicuo.as, or Russia. 


and he was adopted by a lady of Abdul- 
Medjid’s (his father) harem, who made 
him heir to considerable wealth. Like his 
brother Murad, Abdul-Hamid led a very 
jovial life during his father’s lifetime, but his 
stronger constitution enabled him to with- 
stand the excesses which rendered his broth- 
er partly imbecile. 

When Abdul-Aziz made the tour of Eu- 
rope a few years ago, he accompanied him, 
and contracted a taste for French clothes 
and French customs, many of which he has 
introduced to his own household. He is ex- 
ceedingly fond of maps—military, geograph- 
ical, and statistical—the study of which is 


‘a model pater-familias.” Nevertheless the 
| Sultan is a stanch member of the orthodox 
' Old Turkey Party, and is very punctilious 
| in his religious observances, though rumor 
says he is not so strict a Mussulman as he 
professes to be. 

His portrait does not show much energy, 
but, if anything, a disposition to personal ease 
and social entertainment. We are told that 
he dines shortly after sunset, takes no raki 
before his dinner, and no wine with the meal 
(herein showing a spirit of reform upon his 
early life). Once or twice a week he invites 
some members of the Cabinet to spend the 
evening with him, and talks to them upon 
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public affairs; other evenings are devoted | 


to music. He has a special pianist, an Ital- 
ian, attached to the palace, and sometimes 
the Palace troupe perform a pantomime for 
his amusement. He is personally averse to 
carriage or horseback riding, and it is sel- 
dom that he travels in such manner. 


THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS. 


Nicolawitch, second brother to the Czar, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
Army, was born August 8th (July 27th, 0.s.), 
1831. He is Aide-de-Camp-General to the 
Czar, and Inspector-General of Engineers; 
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the field. He is regarded as a type of the 
rough, vigorous, and warlike Russian of 
tradition. His culture is not high, but he is 
ambitious for distinction, and had much to 
do with bringing about the present conflict. 


ABDUL-KERIM PASHA,. 


A stout-looking old war horse is this fol- 
lower of the Prophet. Although too far ad- 
vanced in life for active service in the field, 
he was deemed fit for the important position 
he holds in the army. He was appointed 
Minister of War by the Sultan immediately 
after the assassination of the Ministers of 





Asput Kerm Pasna,. 


Commander of the Imperial Bodyguard, etc. 
He married, February 6th, 1856, the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra Petrowna, daughter of 
Pierre, Prince of Oldenburg, by whom he 
has two sons, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and Pierre. The Commander-in-Chief is a 
tall, handsome, athletic soldier, exceedingiy 
popular in the army, having proved himself 
possessed of a high degree of courage, tact, 
and endurance. 

Immediately upon the recent mobilization 
of the forces, he was transferred from the 
command of the troops around St. Peters- 
burg to that of the Southern Army, now in 


War and Foreign Affairs by the Circassian 
| Hassan, on the 15th of June, 1876, and on 
| the gth of July following he assumed com- 
mand of the Turkish troops operating in 
Servia, while Mukhtar Pasha ‘took charge 
of those in Herzegovina. He is stout, 
heavy, and lame, but pleasant in manner, 
although inclined to be taciturn. His 
merits as a soldier are not considered 
by experienced judges, out of Turkey, as 
deserving of the important place he holds 
at the head of the Turkish arms, but he 
has enough of the strong and _ basilar 
elements of character to feel very much 
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at home in prosecuting warlike enter- 
prises. 
THE TWO ARMIES, 

A comparative estimate of the military 
strength of Turkey and of Russia gives the 
latter a great superiority. The Turkish 
army is made up of three classes—the Act- 


ive, Reserve, and Sedentary—the first come | 
prising upward of 200,000 men ; the second, | 
nearly the same number, and third, 300,000, | 


in all 700,000. The regular army of Russia 
in time of war, according to recent statis- 
tics, is constituted thus: 
Officers. Men. 
845,483 
171,788 
273,182 
350,866 


Total. 
867,040 
175,320 
279,787 
363,639 
1,641,319 1,685,786 


Besides these, are the irregulars, of whom 


the Cossacks are the most important auxil- 
iaries, in themselves numbering over 125,- 
ooo. Their operations are chiefly conducted 
on horseback, being, as riders, renowned 
throughout Europe for their courage and 
adroitness. If the losses of the Turkish 
armies in the contest with little Montenegro 
be as great as has been stated, viz., upward 
of 26,000 killed during the contest of the 
summer and fall of 1876, the Montenegrin 
| loss being but 1,000, how can the successor 

of Osman and Sulieman hope to cope with 

the power of Russia? Yet some observers 

predict a long struggle. Turkey fighting 
| for her faith and for existence, will exert all 
her strength, bring to bear as far as she 
| may all her resources, and be somewhat en- 
| couraged by the history of her past conflicts 
with the Sclave, to expect aid from one of 
her old Christian allies. 
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GROUNDWORK OF HEALTH. 


SING the terms in a general sense— 
that person is more amenable to the 
law of ethics who has obeyed the law of hy- 
giene. Taking this proposition as substan- 
tially correct, what follows? Necessarily 
that a healthy people will also be moral. 
This is a conclusion arrived at, not without 
many doubts and misgivings. The saying, 
that what we would like to believe is apt to 
influence our beliefs, is undoubtedly a true 
one. But what we want is facts—especially 
if those facts can serve the happiness and 
well-being of society. 

Sociology is a good study, and we like to 
dwell upon it, as we like to look at any work 
of art—from the esthetic point of view. 
Ugliness may be united with health, but is 
oftener united with disease. The grand 
harmonies of nature, as they are unfolded, 
teach this. Civilization claims to be the 
best exponent of this unfoldment; but ac- 
cording to the evolutions of history, civiliza- 
tion, as at present interpreted, is slavery. 
There can be no desirable statute of intelli- 
gence so long as this interpretation is well 
grounded, and we have no reason to doubt 
the verdict. The rule-or-ruin portion of 
civilization is predominant yet, notwith- 


standing that it is nominally vanquished. 
You are counseled to tread lightly when 
walking over a smouldering volcano; we 
have the hardihood to disregard the caution. 
The money power is the power of slavery ; 
and until sociologists can bring themselves 
to consent to this diagnosis, the patient will 
suffer. Self-knowledge, if thorough, is ad- 
mitted to be universal knowledge, in. its 
broad sense. The best wing of the money 
power is prepared to accept this definition, 
and is acting upon it. So the harmonies 
are in the ascendant. Weak-kneed people, 
of course, will say, “ Trouble is ahead,” 
but we do not believe it. Our all is staked 
on our judgment, and we have as much at 
stake as anyone. This will account for the 
course we are pursuing in this matter of 
health. 

Health is happiness, and, knowing this 
fact, we long since devoted our life and all 
we possessed to search for the key that 


would develop the talisman, the philoso- 
pher’s stone of hygiene. Our success has 
been commensurate with the time and pa- 
tience bestowed upon the subject, and ‘in 
these little papers we aim to give the world 
the benefit of our thought and experience. 


Los Angeles. F. M, S. 
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HOW TO 


TEACH.* 


FACULTY OF ORDER. 


(BOER is said by the poct to be 

“ Heaven’s first law.” If we look 
around us, we see that everything in 
creation is adjusted according to sys- 
tem. By observing its method, we 
learn to adapt ourselves to the affairs 
of the world. We study its arrange- 
ments, and know what to depend upon. 
To a child the blossoms of spring are a 
surprise, and the fruits of the summer 
and autumn are an equal surprise; the 
early frost and the fallen snow make 
him wonder, because he is not accus- 
tomed to them, has not expected them. 
After awhile, when he has learned some- 
thing of the order of nature, he hopes the 
cold winter will be past and the balmy 
spring return, and the summer flowers, 
and singing of birds, and the happy 
autumn with its harvests. He gets 
used to the order of creation and Provi- 
dence and looks for its changes. Those 
in whom Order is most developed adapt 
themselves most kindly to the order of 
things. They learn them quickest, ex- 
pect them most pleasurably, and relate 
themselves to all the changes of life, 
Those in whom the faculty is deficient 
are always running their heads against 
the ways of Providence and the order 
of life. 

We learn through the action of this 
faculty to look for all things in their 
season, and for everything according to 
the method of creation. Hence, we 
never look for corn in the ground, or 
potatoes on corn-stalks, or for corn to 
grow on trees. We never expect to 
“ gather grapes from thorns or figs from 
thistles.” When the silly hen has been 


*From “How to Teach, according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Pbrenology in 
the School-Room and the Family." By Nelson Sizer, 
8. R. Wells & Vo., New York, Publishers. Price, by 
mail, $00.00. 





cheated to sit on ducks’ eggs, and pa- 
tiently hopes to see them develop into 
the image of herself, she is terrified be- 
yond measure when she sees her duck- 
ling chicks rush into the water for the 
first time. They have violated her idea 
of order. But when a duck has been 
deluded into hatching hens’ eggs, she 
is amazed to see the little chicks refuse 
to follow her into the water. We do 
not know how much philosophy the hen 
may exercise in trying to study the 
physiognomy of her newly-hatched 
chicks—why they should have such 
broad faces, and such amplitude of bill, 
such breadth of foot, and such a wallow- 
ing gait; and though she does not stop 
to criticise nice distinctions in regard to 
hereditary transmission of form and 
quality, she knows the difference. when 
they plunge into the water, where she 
herself dare not go. 


ADAPTATION TO RULE OR .SYSTEM. 


In our disposition of affairs, we seek 
to have a place for things and things in 
their places. Cattle on a farm select a 
given place to lie down at night. Birds 
want a particular perch, and they are 
restless and discontented if another 
takes their place. One aspect of Order 
gives uniform methods of doing things, 
and a systematic, particular place for 
things. Another aspect has to do with 
the best rule for doing things. Many 
have the first kind of Order, a particular 
way of doing and a particular place for 
things; but they do not always have 
the best way nor the best place. Per- 
sons may be orderly and not tidy; 
others may be very tidy and cleanly, but 
not methodical. But when we see a 
woman who has a place for each plate 
and dish in her closets, we expect she 
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will see to it that they are clean and 
bright ; though we have seen systematic 
and regular places for things when the 
articles were not tidy and cleanly. 
Some mechanics have everything mixed 
up and confused; they have finished 
and unfinished work together, and their 
tools, are all mixed and confounded. 
Some men have their bench full of tools; 
they find with difficulty that which they 
wish to use, and are vexed because 
everything seems to be in confusion. 
Another will have a rack in which all 
his tools are kept, and when any tool is 
used it is instantly returned to its proper 
place. He neither loses time nor pa- 
tience in hunting for his tools, nor are 
they injured by rough contact with 
other things. A housekeeper that can 
tell where to find any particular thing 
she wants, in any drawer, and in what 
part of the drawer it may be found, 
evinoes this faculty. 


ORDER CAN BE CULTIVATED IN SCHOOLS. 


There is no place of human meeting 
and human work where disorder is more 
likely to be seen, or where order is more 


needful, than in the school. If the 
teacher have large Order, Ideality, 
Firmness, Self-esteem, energy, and pa- 
tience, the school is a good field for their 
exercise, and their influence will show in 
great distinctness when perfect order is 
maintained. We do not mean a frigid 
silence, or a stupid fixedness; but 
when all motions are made in harmony, 
and every change is made with the 
graceful precision of military evolution ; 
the movements in the dance, the gym- 
nasium, or a well-ordered workshop, 
like the “music of the spheres,” there 
is realized the ideal of Order. The 
utility and the necessity of order are 
sometimes eminently illustrated. 
Suppose a hundred boys were dis- 





hurry to get out of the room, what 
crowding and confusion will there be, 
requiring much more time to clear a 
room than if the school were dismissed 
class by class, and let them march out 
like soldiers. And how much more 
graceful and elegant is the orderly pro- 
cess. Sometimes when a school-house 
takes fire in a city, and there are, per- 
haps, 1,200 pupils in the building, some 
wise person from down-stairs comes up 
and quietly whispers the fact in the ear 
of the teacher, who then, with self-pos- 
session, and without exciting alarm, 
announces that there will be a recess for 
five minutes, and class No. 1 may retire, 
and Nos. 2 and 3 follow. They never 
need an excuse for going out, and by 
the time they are on the street they 
begin to wonder what the recess is for, 
and find out that the school-house is on 
fire. Otherwise, they would have been 
frightened, and rushed to get out of the 
room, upon the staircase tumbling over 
each other and over the banisters amid 
the wildest confusion, and, perhaps, a 
dozen of them would be trampled to 
death. If in churches, people would 
file out of the slips or pews next the 
door in order, and walk briskly out, the 
edifice would be cleared in one-tenth 
part of the time that it now takes, when 
all crowd into the aisles and everybody 
is in somebody’s way. 

Nature having established the law of 
order, we could not break it if we would, 
and if it were in our power we could 
not do it without serious damage to our 
interests. 


HOME CULTURE OF ORDER, 


This faculty should be cultivated in 
children at home. Let the three-year- 
old child have something to do ; let him 
have a place for his playthings, and be 
taught to recognize this law of order. 


missed at the word, each being in a! If a child could throw down his play- 
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things at pleasure, and have them 
picked up by nurse or servant, that child 
will become selfish as well as slovenly. 
But if it be required to put its things in 
the box or basket, or hang them ap when 
not in use, and put away clothing and 
other articles, this faculty will become 
active and influential in the character, 
greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of all. The sloven is hindered, fretted, 
and annoyed by his own want of ar- 
rangement, though sometimes the desire 
for order on the part of others may 
annoy them and induce them to fret 
and scold. The pleasure experienced 
from order and neatness, and the 
pleasure and comfort the family de- 
rives from having everything nice in 
the house, will counterbalance, probably, 
all the fret and worry an orderly per- 
son may feel called upon to exercise. 
Slack-twisted and disorderly people 
have more worry in an hour in hunting 
for things they have mislaid, and in 
being vexed at people who “ carry them 
off,” than is the case with sharp, orderly 
people who are always trying to keep 
everything neat and tidy. Commend us, 
then, to a housekeeper that is tidy and 
orderly; who may grumble if people 
come into the house with muddy boots. 
Such persons will have mats and scrapers 
for the purpose of removing the dirt 
from the shoes before it shall be brought 
into the house, so that those coming in 
who are inclined to be tidy will find the 
means at hand for the purpose. Those 
who are tidy in housekeeping, and in 
keeping everything in its place, will 





man put his dirty boots on te velvet 
cushion of a car-seat. It was a new, 
bright car, and the conductor felt proud 
of it. He came along, and, asking per- 
mission, put a silk handkerchief over the 
seat, and told the man if he wished he 
might put his boots on that; but neither 
he nor anybody else in that car again, 
during that trip, tried the experiment of 
using a velvet cushion as a foot-stool, 
and the delinquent himself was not 
made angry. If the forty people in the 
car remembered it with as much vivid- 
ness as the person probably does at 
whose expense it was made, it, doubt- 
less, has saved many a car-cushion from 
that day to this. 


MOVING OTHER PEOPLE’S THINGS. 


Hotels and boarding-houses bear 
many marks of the reckless disregard 
of Order, as well as of the rights, inter- 
est, and comfort of others. The scrap- 
ing of matches on handsome white 
walls, or those neatly painted or pa- 
pered; the careless leaning back in 
chairs against walls or furniture, badly 
marring both ; the putting of feet on 
chair-rounds. saieiietns stools, fenders, or 
mantels, may be mentioned as marks 
of disorder, injustice, and ill-breeding. 

It is said that “ cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” It is certainly a Christian 
grace to be cleanly and orderly. Those 
who complain of the rattle-bang boys 
who go slamming about and leaving 
everything in disorder, should early 


| train the faculty of Order in their chil- 
| dren; and they may, perhaps, regard it 


make home at least worthy to be the | as a censure upon themselves if their 
abode of happy people. A kindly and | children are not orderly. Weonce knew 
good example will teach the family | | a farmer who, when he hired a man for 
order, It is not enough to preach against | the summer, if he found that the axe 
disorder, or against persons for permit | | had not been left in the proper place in 
ting or producing it. Orderly people | the wood-shed, but left at the chopping- 
are apt to scold those who are disorderly; | block, where the new man had worked 
but this is not always the best way to | with it, he would wait till his man had 
reform the slovenly. We once saw a| gone to bed, when he would rap at the 


« 
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door and call his name, and request him 
to dress himself and come down ; and he 
would then ask for the axe, and when 
it was shown him, he would say: “I 
looked in the proper place, but did not 
find it. ‘Will you please hereafter to 
put it there?” It was done good-natur- 
edly ; but that young man never forgot 
to leave the axe in the right place, nor 
anything else on the farm, while he 
stayed there. 


NUMBER, OR CALCULATION. 


The faculty of Number is necessary 
in the mental constitution. It en- 
ables us to perceive two, as distinguished 
from three, or any other number. It 


not only enables us to distinguish 





between the concrete idea of number | 
applied to material objects, and the ab- 
stract idea of number per se. Individu- 
ality enables us to make a distinction 
between one thing and another thing, 


but it does not count the number of 
them. It might give us the idea of 
many, as we have when we look at a 
load of sand containing particles num- 
berless; thus we measure sand by the 
bushel, by the load, by the quart, as we 
do grain. We count sheep, cattle, 
horses, and buy and sell them by num- 
ber as we do eggs by the dozen. But 
beans, peas, and corn we cease to 
enumerate, and sell by measure; so 





many measures for so much money. 
The faculty of Number seems to be | 
manifested in some of the lower animals | 
who are usually most intelligent. Crows | 
have been known to recognize numbers | 
as high as five or six. Other birds, less 
sagacious, may only know as far as two 
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and again retreat. Three more men 
going out, the birds rush back again, 
showing that three is the extent of their 
idea of number. Cats, when deprived 
of half a large litter, do not seem to ap- 
preciate the difference in number ; but 
if five are taken away and one only left, 
the cat has an idea of the difference 
between one and six, and she will hunt 
to find that which is lost. 

In ascending to the human species, 
we find that some negro tribes can count 
only to five and use no compound terms. 
They say five-one for six, five-two for 
seven. Others make shift by saying 
both “hands” for ten; both “hands” 
and one “ foot” for fifteen ; “ hands and 
feet” for twenty. All above this is 
“many,” or innumerable. The Esqui- 
maux Indians have no idea of number 
above five, everything else is “ many.” 
The arrangement of our mathematics, 
while logical, as we all admit, is, when 
carefully examined by the light of 
Phrenology, apparently dependent upon 
the addition of one or more of the other 
faculties to assist the organ of Number. 
If mathematics be the doctrine of 
quantity, certainly Size and Weight 
must be brought into use, and in ge- 
ometry and trigonometry Form and 
Locality as well as Size and Weight 
must be included. For example, we 
start with simple counting, using in the 
kindergarten blocks, beads, balls, and 
building-blocks ; this is pure number ; 
the why and wherefore, or the reason 
that two and two are not six. Then we 
have notation—translating the words 
into figures ; here the perceptives come 
in, the immediate neighbors of the organ 


or three. If ten men enter caverns or | of Number ; Individuality, to recognize 
ruins which birds inhabit, they all fly | the figures, and Form, to distinguish 
away from their nests and perch near | thom by their shape. Numeration is 
by ; if three men go out they all eagerly | justly linked with notation, as it is the 
fly back. Their idea of number has | converse—translating the figures into 
been exhausted on three, and they seem | spoken or written words. Locality is 
amazed to find that some men are left | also an accessory, especially in pointing 
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off periods, as hundreds, thousands, etc., 
and carrying these localities in the 
mind, With the succeeding rules we 
have the study advanced. Addition is 
properly placed first, as it is the easier, 
since it requires less mental effort to 
consider two quantities side by side and 
perceive their sum than to subtract one 
quantity from another, and perceive at 
the same time the original quantity, the 
quantity to be subtracted, and the re- 
sult. In this process the reasoning 
faculties, Causality and Comparison, 
begin to act. 

One step further is multiplication ; 
here we have the multiplicand, multi- 
plier and product, more complex than 
addition. The setting down of one 
figure and carrying the other to the 
next order of figures, or the setting 
down of a number of partial products, 
each in its own proper column, then the 
careful addition to give the complete 
product. All these complicated opera- 


tions require the simultaneous carrying 
of several ideas, and involve a compound 
mental action. 

The same is true of division, more 


complicated, perhaps. The studying of 
fractions, common and decimal, is still 
more complicated, as all teachers know. 

They can easily carry out our idea 
for themselves. In the rule of three, 
and proportion generally, we have a 
distinct logical statement, viz.: as A is 
to B so is C to D, and, therefore, B C is 
equal to AD. Here we begin to see 
the utility of mathematics as a disci- 
pline for the mind. The study of square 
and cube root, taught, as they often 
are, by diagrams and dissected blocks, 
brings into play Form, Size, Individu- 
ality, Comparison, and Causality, as 
well as Number. All teachers will 
testify as to the difficulty of teaching 
these subjects successfully to the average 
pupil. In mensuration, weights and 





measures, and “concrete arithmetic” 
generally, if we may use the term, all 
the organs above named are occupied, 
and, at times, others. But it is in the 
higher branches that the aid of many 
faculties is demanded by Number. In 
algebra, for instance, application is 
made of principles demonstrated before- 
hand which must be held in the memory; 
again, the mind must be trained to ap- 
preciate instantly the time when the 
previous demonstrated principle is ap- 
plicable to the problem in hand, so that 
the pupil need not work out the tedious 
problem every time to apply his knowl- 
edge in advancing him to new stand- 
points as he goes along. These state- 
ments, true of algebra par excellence, 
are equally true of those higher branches 
—impossible without algebra, as we 
know—the Trigonometries and the 
Calculi, together with applied mathe- 
matics generally. We are now able to 
perceive why mathematics disciplines 
the mind. Commencing, as we have 
seen, with a single faculty, the proper 
use of the science compels the brain of 
the scholar to use one faculty after 
another, until, as a climax, we find the 
perceptive and reasoning organs active 
and under coutrol, which is the true 
object of education, to give the pupil a 
healthy, active, manageable brain. 
Those wonderful calculators who have 
astonished the world, such as Zera Col- 
burn, are generally not mathematicians, 
as he was not, though he had culture in 
that direction, and it was expected he 
would astonish the world ; but as the 
higher organs of the intellect which 
comprehend philosophy and the relation 
of subjects were wanting, he failed. 
There are geniuses in language, poetry, 
memory, mechanics, who are born with 
@ peculiar facility and power of mani- 
festation, and those who can multiply 
mentally and work out arithmetical 
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problems faster than the best arithme- 
tician can do it in the ordinary way on 
the slate, must be regarded as possess- 
ing an exaltation, or genius, in respect 
to figures, and they are exceptions, as 
other geniuses are. 

Much of the business of life is inti- 
mately related to the faculties which aid 
us to enter into the science of numbers 
and mathematics. 

A mathematical cast of mind requires 
that the person should follow something 
in which the exact and the mathemati- 
cal can be made serviceable. We often 
meet with pointed illustrations of this. 
A man brought his son to our office for 
examination. They looked sad, dis- 
couraged, and gloomy. When the 
young man took his seat the father 
spoke in a sour sort of way, saying that 
he wished to know what that boy could 
do to earn his daily bread. After a 
careful examination, we replied that he 
could do anything, unless it was some- 
thing like wood-engraving. They cast 
a quizzical look upon each other, when 
the father inquired why he could not 
successfully follow wood-engraving, we 
replied that he had so much Order and 
Calculation that he would want to fix a 
m.chine, or establish a rule, or use 
gauges to space off his work, and do it 
as by machinery. The father informed 
us that he had then just taken the boy 
away from a wood-engraver who had 
been trying for six months to teach him 
his business, who complained that the 
boy wanted to use gauges and rules, 
and was not willing to work by the 


eye. We advised the father to let the 
boy go at architectural drawing, or car- 
pentry, where he would be required to 
work by mathematical rule. and employ 
mechanical ingenuity and artistic taste 





SEEKING A SITUATION. 

When seeking a situation do not pro- 
pose to take an advanced post. Ask 
for a chance to work, beginning at the 
bottom. You may be considered qual- 
ified for something better, yet be placed 
at the foot to test your temper and 
fidelity—to ascertain if you will be 
“faithful over a few things,” as a quali- 
fication to become “a ruler over many 
things.” If you sweep, make fires, dust, 
do anything and everything promptly 
and cheerfully, you will be advanced so 
fast as you are seen to have mastered 
your allotted position. Grumbling at 
your lot, and asking to be put forward, 
will disgust your superiors, who are 
perhaps planning to obtain some one to 
fill your place that you may be put for- 
ward. Men like to manage their own 
business—dislike to have boys make 
suggestions as to their own occupation 
or pay. Plants are not put in large 
pots until, by healthy growing, they 
seem to have filled the small ones. If 
a puny plant were to tease the gardener 
for a large pot, or open-air planting, he 
would wisely say, “Fill the place you 
occupy first, ahd thus show your adap- 
tation to a larger one ;” or, in disgust, 
he would jerk out the feeble starveling 
and put a vigorous successor in its 
place. Many a boy has lost his situ- 
ation because he whined for a post of 
duty beyond his present capacity to fill. 

He who, in store or shop, begins at 
the bottom and learns how to do every- 
thing, and is competent to every duty, 
has his position and ultimate success in 
his own keeping; and he will be sought 
after by many, if it is known he is at 
liberty to accept of a new engagement. 
We have seen a faithful boy take a 
selfish man’s place in a shop or store, 


at the same time. : 

The organ is located back of the ex- | having, of course, increased responsi- 
| bilities, a more elevated position, and 
better pay than before.—/rom “ Choice 
| of Pursuits.” 


ternal angle of the eye, and when large, 
gives ful'ness and squareness to that | 


part of the head. 
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off periods, as hundreds, thousands, etc., 
and carrying these localities in the 
mind, With the succeeding rules we 
have the study advanced. Addition is 
properly placed first, as it is the easier, 
since it requires less mental effort to 
consider two quantities side by side and 
perceive their sum than to subtract one 
quantity from another, and perceive at 
the same time the original quantity, the 
quantity to be subtracted, and the re- 
sult. In this process the reasoning 
faculties, Causality and Comparison, 
begin to act. 

One step further is multiplication ; 
here we have the multiplicand, multi- 
plier and product, more complex than 
addition. The setting down of one 
figure and carrying the other to the 
next order of figures, or the setting 
down of a number of partial products, 
each in its own proper column, then the 
careful addition to give the complete 
product. All these complicated opera- 


tions require the simultaneous carrying 
of several ideas, and involve a compound 
mental action. 

The same is true of division, more 


complicated, perhaps. The studying of 
fractions, common and decimal, is still 
more complicated, as all teachers know. 

They can easily carry out our idea 
for themselves. In the rule of three, 
and proportion generally, we have a 
distinct logical statement, viz.: as A is 
to B so is C to D, and, therefore, B C is 
equal to AD. Here we begin to see 
the utility of mathematics as a disci- 
pline for the mind, The study of square 
and cube root, taught, as they often 
are, by diagrams and dissected blocks, 
brings into play Form, Size, Individu- 
ality, Comparison, and Causality, as 
well as Number. All teachers will 
testify as to the difficulty of teaching 
these subjects successfully to the average 
pupil. In mensuration, weights and 





measures, and “concrete arithmetic” 
generally, if we may use the term, all 
the organs above named are occupied, 
and, at times, others. But it is in the 
higher branches that the aid of many 
faculties is demanded by Number. In 
algebra, for instance, application is 
made of principles demonstrated before- 
hand which must be held in the memory; 
again, the mind must be trained to ap- 
preciate instantly the time when the 
previous demonstrated principle is ap- 
plicable to the problem in hand, so that 
the pupil need not work out the tedious 
problem every time to apply his knowl- 
edge in advancing him to new stand- 
points as he goes along. These state- 
ments, true of algebra par excellence, 
are equally true of those higher branches 
—impossible without algebra, as we 
know—the Trigonometries and the 
Calculi, together with applied mathe- 
matics generally. We are now able to 
perceive why mathematics disciplines 
the mind. Commencing, as we have 
seen, with a single faculty, the proper 
use of the science compels the brain of 
the scholar to use one faculty after 
another, untif, as a climax, we find the 
perceptive and reasoning organs active 
and under control, which is the true 
object of education, to give the pupil a 
healthy, active, manageable brain. 
Those wonderful calculators who have 
astonished the world, such as Zera Col- 
burn, are generally not mathematicians, 
as he was not, though he had culture in 
that direction, and it was expected he 
would astonish the world ; but as the 
higher organs of the intellect which 
comprehend philosophy and the relation 
of subjects were wanting, he failed. 
There are geniuses in language, poetry, 
memory, mechanics, who are born with 
a peculiar facility and power of mani- 
festation, and those who can multiply 
mentally and work out arithmetical 
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problems faster than the best arithme- 
tician can do it in the ordinary way on 
the slate, must be regarded as possess- 
ing an exaltation, or genius, in respect 
to figures, and they are exceptions, as 
other geniuses are. 

Much of the business of life is inti- 
mately related to the faculties which aid 
us to enter into the science of numbers 
and mathematics. 

A mathematical cast of mind requires 
that the person should follow something 
in which the exact and the mathemati- 
cal can be made serviceable. We often 
meet with pointed illustrations of this. 
A man brought his son to our office for 
examination. They looked sad, dis- 


couraged, and gloomy. When the 
young man took his seat the father 
spoke in a sour sort of way, saying that 
he wished to know what that boy could 
do to earn his daily bread. After a 
careful examination, we replied that he 


could do anything, unless it was some- 
thing like wood-engraving. They cast 
a quizzical look upon each other, when 
the father inquired why he could not 
successfully follow wood-engraving, we 
replied that he had so much Order and 
Calculation that he would want to fix a 
m.chine, or establish a rule, or use 
gauges to space off his work, and do it 
as by machinery. The father informed 
us that he had then just taken the boy 
away from a wood-engraver who had 
been trying for six months to teach him 
his business, who complained that the 
boy wanted to use gauges and rules, 
and was not willing to work by the 


eye. We advised the father to let the 
boy go at architectural drawing, or car- 
pentry, where he would be required to 
work by mathematical rule. and employ 
mechanical ingenuity and artistic taste 
at the same time. 

The organ is located back of the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye, and when large, 
gives ful'ness and squareness to that 
part of the head. 


SEEKING A SITUATION. 

When seeking a situation do not pro- 
pose to take an advanced post. Ask 
for a chance to work, beginning at the 
bottom. You may be considered qual- 
ified for something better, yet be placed 
at the foot to test your temper and 
fidelity—to ascertain if you will be 
“faithful over a few things,” as a quali- 
fication to become “a ruler over many 
things.” If you sweep, make fires, dust, 
do anything and everything promptly 
and cheerfully, you will be advanced so 
fast as you are seen to have mastered 
your allotted position. Grumbling at 
your lot, and asking to be put forward, 
will disgust your superiors, who are 
perhaps planning to obtain some one to 
fill your place that you may be put for- 
ward. Men like to manage their own 
business—dislike to have boys make 
suggestions as to their own occupation 
or pay. Plants are not put in large 
pots until, by healthy growing, they 
seem to have filled the small ones. If 
a puny plant were to tease the gardener 
for a large pot, or open-air planting, he 
would wisely say, “Fill the place you 
occupy first, ahd thus show your adap- 
tation to a larger one ;” or, in disgust, 
he would jerk out the feeble starveling 
and put a vigorous successor in its 
place. Many a boy has lost his situ- 
ation because he whined for a post of 
duty beyond his present capacity to fill. 

He who, in store or shop, begins at 
the bottom and learns how to do every- 
thing, and is competent to every duty, 
has his position and ultimate success in 
his own keeping; and he will be sought 
after by many, if it is known he is at 
liberty to accept of a new engagement. 
We have seen a faithful boy take a 


selfish man’s place in a shop or store, 
having, of course, increased responsi- 
| bilities, a more elevated position, and 
| better pay than before.—From “ Choice 
| of Pursuits.” 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE THE FOUNDATION OF EDUCATION. 


Dyer seg is to the popular idea, edu- 
cation means the acquisition of book- 
knowledge, such as is taught in our schools 
and other institutions of learning. When 
our young men come home from college, 
where they have been drilled for several 
years in Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
metaphysics, we say they are “liberally edu- 
cated.” And when our young ladies gradu- 
ate from boarding-school well-disciplined in 
French, Italian, music, painting, drawing, 
etc., we call them “highly accomplished” 
—these terms, “liberally educated” and 
“ highly accomplished,” expressing the pop- 
ular idea of education. But, to my mind, 
education embraces a far wider sphere than 
the mere acquisition of book-knowledge. 
The mind is not simply a ¢aduda rasa, upon 
which may be inscribed any curious knowl- 
edge. Neither is it a store-house, in which 
we may store up the learning of the schools, 
as one would shovel grain into a granary. 
On the contrary, the mind is an active as 
well as a passive agent ; and education con- 
sists, not only in storing it with useful 
knowledge, but also in developing its inher- 
ent capabilities. As the etymology of the 
word implies, it is a drawing out—a devel- 
oping of what is in the man. It is not con- 
fined to the intellectual paft of his nature 
alone, but embraces the moral sentiments, 
the animal propensities, the social feelings, 
and even embraces the development and 
proper care of the bodily constitution. 

This view corresponds with the definition 
of education given by Dr. Caldwell: 

“ By education, in the abstract,” says he, 
“I mean a scheme of action or training by 
which any form of living matter may be 
improved, and, by perseverance, raised to 
the highest perfection of which it is suscep- 
tible.” 

With this all-embracing definition before 
us, we miay be able to appreciate the im- 
portance of a thorough knowledge of the 
human constitution in a correct scheme of 
education. The human body is composed 
of a number of organs and systems, each of 
which has its peculiar function, and is regu- 
lated by definite laws. Now, in order to 





raise our bodies to the highest perfection of 
which they are susceptible, it must be evi- 
dent that a thorough knowledge of the vari- 
ous parts of which they are composed, of 
the laws which govern their development, 
and the causes which impede it, is of the 
very first importance. 

Without this knowledge, we are as ill- 
adapted to develop our bodies successfully 
as a landsman would be to manage a ship. 
Before a sailor can make a successful cap- 
tain, he must have become familiar with 
every part of the ship and every duty re- 
quired of her crew. He must have studied 
the science of navigation; be able to take 
his bearing from the stars ; be familiar with 
the dangers which lie in his course and 
along the shores which he intends to visit ; 
know how to take advantage of every favor- 
ing breeze; and be able to foresee the 
storms while they are yet brewing in the 
heavens. The more he knows of all that 
pertains to his calling, and the more assidu- 
ously he attends to his duties, the more suc- 
cessfully will he manage his ship, and the 
greater will be the assurance of those who 
intrust their lives to his care that they will 
sail in safety. 

Now the human body is a machine a thou- 
sand-fold more complicated than a ship; it 
is surrounded by dangers a thousand times 
more numerous; and it is just as unreason- 
able to expect to preserve it in health, and 
rear it to the highest perfection of which it 
is susceptible without a knowledge of its 
parts and the laws which regulate their ac- 
tivity, as it would be to place a man on 
board a ship and expect him to navigate the 
great ocean in safety, without any knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of the ship, the 
laws of navigation, or any chart to guide 
him amid the dangers of the deep. 

Yet, if we look at the instruction usually 
given in our schools, and even in our higher 
institutions of learning, we will find it very 
deficient in this primal element of educa- 
tion. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography constitute the ordinary stock in 
trade of the district school, and, for men in 
humble life, it is supposed that a passable 
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knowledge of these subjects is sufficient to 
enable them to navigate their barks over the 
ocean of life successfuily. 

To those who are able to pursue their 
studies farther, grammar, algebra, and per- 
haps a little physiology and natural philoso- 
phy are added ; while among the accomplish- 
ments are reckoned music, drawing, painting, 
and the modern languages. In our colleges 
and higher institutions of learning the chief 
prominence is given to Greek, Latin, meta- 
physics, and the higher mathematics. Itis true 
that some attention is given to physiology, 
but it does not extend much beyond the mere 
learning of the parts of the human body, the 
number and names of the bones and mus- 
cles, and the functions of its various organs, 

Thorough practical training in the har- 
monious development of all its functions, 
according to the laws of the constitution, 
taking in the hygienic agents of diet, exer- 
cise, sunlight, pure air, the influence of the 
body upon the mind and the mind upon the 
body, in our popular systems of education 
do not receive a tithe of the attention which 
their importance demands. 

Yet, what is the object of education? Is 
it merely to accumulate ideas, facts, and 
statistics as a miser stores up gold, with no 
purpose but the mere pleasure of accumu- 
lation? Or, is its object to discover the 
laws and principles upon which the world 
and all the beings and objects which inhabit 
it are governed, with a view to applying 
them to the amelioration of man’s condition, 
to giving him a higher conception of the ob- 
ject of his existence here, and a more lofty 
idea of the power and benevolence of that 
Being toward whose purity and goodness it 
is his peculiar privilege to aspire ? 

If this be the object of knowledge, then, 
obviously, a thorough acquaintance with our 
own mental and physical constitution is the 
foundation upon which it must be built. 
Without this knowledge we are mere blind 
leaders of the blind—seeking to use imple- 
ments of whose existence even we have 
never learned, and to accomplish results 
without having any definite idea of the steps 
by which they may be attained. J. MC N. 
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THE TYPE-WRITER. 


| A MONG the latest of our modern im- 
| provements, the type-writer, phonog- 
raphy, and telegraphy are perhaps the most 
useful and prominent; and as these relate 
intimately to intellectual culture and the 
| diffusion of knowledge, they stand pre-emi- 
nent in the line of utility and public benefit. 
We have had phonography in use in our 
office for nearly thirty years, and for the last 
two years this useful and excellent article, 
the type-writer; and considering the great 
amount of writing which it is necessary for 
us to do in making out written descriptions 
of character and in maintaining a large cor- 
respondence with customers, we hardly see 
how we could now do without it. A person 
familiar with its use can write about three 
times as fast as a good long-hand copyist, 
and nearly three times as much matter can 
be put on the same amount of paper, thus 
serving to lessen postage and save station- 
ery, time, and clerical force. Short-hand 
writers are learning that it saves them a 
great deal of nerve-shattering labor as well 
as time in copying their notes. And it is 
contemplated by some of our county offi- 
cials to copy deeds with the type-writer, 
thus putting the important matter in print 
instead of manuscript, and then binding the 
sheets into volumes for filing in the county 
register’s office. It does not require more 
skill to run one of these machines than is 
required to run the ordinary sewing-ma- 
chine ; consequently it is not a difficult in- 
strument to understand and operate, and 
the immense advantages which it affords 
offer great inducements to its adoption, 
We know many short-hand writers whose 
long-hand is poor and not well adapted to 
engross their work. To them, especially, 
we recommend the use of the type-writer, 
and many of them could afford to own one 
in order to obtain and hold a desirable sit- 
uation. The price of the type-writer, com- 
plete, is $125. Any of our friends who de- 
sire to do so may order them through this 
office, and we wil! see that the selection is 
properly made. 
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THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


T will be well to consider our subject 

under two heads—First, the need of ven- 

tilation ; second, the means to secure ventila- 
tion. 

I. The need of Ventilation. —Pure atmos- 
pheric air is essential to health. Such air 
consists principally of nitrogen and oxygen, 
in the proportion of about four parts of the 
first to one part of the second. There is also a 
vety small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
Of these gases, the specific gravity of car- 
bonic acid is greatest, of oxygen next, and 
of nitrogen least. These gases do not form 
a chemical compound, but a mere mechan- 
ical mixture, and they are as distinct in the 
air as so many grains of wheat and corn 
mingled in a measure [.S¢ee/e.] 

In the act of respiration, the oxygen, the 
life-giving principle of the air, is eliminated, 
and carbonic acid is given out. The pro- 
portion of oxygen gas which atmospheric air 
contains, is about twenty-one gallons in 
every one hundred; but after it has visited 
the human lungs, this proportion is reduced 
to sixteen or eighteen in one hundred, and 
sometimes lower. The lungs extract from 
one-seventh to one-fifth of its oxygen. 

“ The oxygen enters the cells of the lungs, 
and is absorbed by the minute vessels which 
spread over the cell walls. Within these 
vessels it combines directly with certain 
constituents of the flowing blood, and pro- 
ceeds with it in its ceaseless current through 
the arteries and veins.” 

The first important function which the 
oxygen abstracted from the air discharges 
within the breathing animal is, that it helps 
to build up the solid substance of the mus- 
cles, cartilages, and skin. Its second valua- 





ble service is to combine with the waste 
matter of its several parts. By so combin- 
ing, the oxygen renders soluble, and there- 
fore easy to be removed, what would injure 
the animal’s health if allowed long to remain 
within it. The third useful purpose which 
it serves, is to convert the fat, starch, sugar, 
gum, and similar constituents of the food, 
into the carbonic acid and water which are 
given off from the lungs [okmson]. By 
this chemical transmutation, animal heat is 
produced. The inhalation of oxygen is much 
like throwing fuel into a furnace. Physical 
exertion causes more rapid and deeper 
breathing, hence the inhalation of a greater 
quantity of oxygen, and consequently a great- 
er evolution of animal heat. 

But while oxygen is thus essential to ani- 
mal life, carbonic acid gas is its deadliest foe. 
“We exhale constantly,” says Professor 
Steele, “this poisonous gas. . . . If means 
are not provided to furnish us fresh air con- 
stantly, we are compelled to re-breathe that 
which our lungs have just expelled. The 
languor and sleepiness we feel in a crowded 
assembly are the natural effects of this nar- 
cotic poison. The idea of drinking in at every 
breath the exhalations that load the atmos- 
phere of a crowded, promiscuous assembly, 
is disgusting as it is noxious.” 

There are many incidents which clearly 
and forcibly illustrate the fatal consequences 
of breathing an atmosphere which has 
been exhausted of its oxygen, and loaded 
with this deadly fluid One of the most 
striking of these was an occurrence which 
took place in Calcutta in the year 1756, 
when one hundred and forty-six Englishmen 
were immured in a dungeon eighteen feet 
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square, having only two small windows on 
the same side to admit air. In six hours 
ninety-six of them had died from suffoca- 
tion, after horrible sufferings; and in the 
morning, when the doors were opened, only 
twenty-three out of the whole number re- 
mained alive [Ham#lton.]} 

Thus we see the necessity of pure air in 
the economy of life. Let us consider briefly 
the quantity of pure air thus necessary, that 
we may properly inquire into the best means 
of securing it. 

The quantity of air which different individ- 
uals require, varies, as it also varies with the 
circumstances of the same individual at dif- 
ferent times. But no physiologist pretends 
that less than seven cubic feet of air are ade- 
quate for a man to breathe each minute, 
while Dr. Reid allows ten feet [Cutter]. We 
may then safely assume eight and one-half 
cubic feet per minute as anaverage. A very 
slight calculation will show us in what time 
the air in any apartment ‘which is not venti- 
lated will become vitiated. Let me take an 
ordinary country school-house for an exam- 
ple. The room is perhaps 30 feet long, 25 
feet wide, and 10 feet high. _t_ will contain 
7,509 cubic feet of air. In this room are 
seated say forty-five pupils, and at the aver- 
age which we have assumed above. all the air 
in the room will be rendered impure and unfit 
for respiration in less than twenty minutes. 

In this calculation we have considered the 
vitiation of the air arising from. respiration 
alone. .But suppose we were to take into 
the account the further vitiation of the air by 
the efflttvia which arise from the persons and 
clothing of those present, especially the car- 
bonic acid gas which is given off from the 
skin, and which is estimated by Professor 
Johnston at about one-sixtieth that which es- 
capes from the lungs, and we should find 
this very limited time even much more con- 
tracted. And then, in addition to all this, 
in the center of this room of which we are 
speaking, there is in all probability a hot stove 
blistering and scorching the air, and contrib- 
uting by its escaping fumes to the deadly 
agent that is bearing down upon the energies 
of teacher and pupils alike. 

What preserves such a school from speedy 
destruction? How comes it that any one 
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lives to emerge from its portals? The an- 
swer is, that no room is made “air-tight.” 
The pure atmosphere outside seeks out and 
rushes in at those numberless crevices and 
crannies in which every country school-house 
abounds, and does something toward miti- 
gating the horrors within. But the effects 
of this impure air may be easily seen in the 
pale countenances and the languid manner 
of those who breathe it, and, alas! in the en- 
feebled health and premature death of many 


| who had promise of long and vigorous life. 


Nothing so essential to man’s life and hap- 
piness as the pure atmosphere; nothing so 
abundant as the sweet air of heaven that 
blows so freely over land and sea, over hilland 
plain; and yet, in many places, how scarce 
itis. In how many of our schools may be 
seen the pallid cheek, the contracted brow, 
the white lips that speak of a close and vitia- 
ted atmosphere, while all around the house 
the free winds are revelling and seeking ad- 
mittance. Such a spectacle is suggestive of 
the humorous poet’s plea for “ pewer Are :” 
“But o Sextant ; there are I Kommodity 

Wich’s more than gold, wich Joant cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything excep the Sole of Mann. 

I mean pewer Are, sextant, i mean pewer Are! 

O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no é 

What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 

Scatterin leaves and blowin off men’s hatts ; 

In short, its jest ‘ free as are’ out dores, 

But o Sextant, in our church its scarce as piety, 

Scarce as bank-bills when agints beg fer mischuns, 
Wich some say is purty often.”” 

Il. Means to secure Ventilation—Much 
has been said and written on the subject of 
school-room ventilation. It is of only com- 
paratively late years that the matter has re- 
ceived any attention whatever, and that any 
special means have been contrived to secure 
ventilation. In fact, it is only of compara- 
tively late years that there has been any 
special need of such means ; for formerly the 
rude log structures that bore the name of 
school-houses, with their huge open fire- 
places occupying almost the entire one end 
of the building, were furnished abundantly 
with the very best means of admitting ‘the 
fresh air on the one hand and of removing 
the impure air on the other. 

The old-fashioned open fire-place has never 
been improved upon as a ventiduct for the 
escape of foul air, and where such an ar- 
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rangement exists, which, however, is but 
rarely, if at all, in our school-houses, by simply 
lowering the upper sash of the windows on 
opposite sides of the room a few inches, as 
effectual a means of ventilation will be se- 
cured as can well be had in any other way. 
But in the absence of such arrangement as 
this, some means must be contrived to 
answer the same purpose. The heating and 
ventilating of school-houses, churches, public 
halls, etc., has become an art, and in the con- 
struction of first-class buildings of these 
kinds, men who make this art a specialty are 
employed to exercise their skili, just as the 
stair-builder and the plasterer are employed ; 
it is in school-houses of less pretensions that 
what is here written is intended to apply. 

There are methods of ventilating school- 
rooms which are within the reach of every 
school-board and the skill of the most or- 
dinary house-builder. 

In the first place, the ceiling of every 
school-room should be at least twelve feet 
high. This would admit windows of six feet 
in height, and the sashes for these windows 
should be hung in such a manner as to allow 
them to be lowered from the top as well 
as hoisted from the bottom. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement are so obvious that 
it is not deemed necessary to specify them. 

Again, in every one-story school-house 
there should be an opening in the ceiling. 
This aperture should be at least three feet 
square in a room 25 by 30 feet, and it should 
have a valve or cover so arranged that it can 
be readily opened or closed from the floor of 
the room. In addition, there should be a 
slat window in each gable end of the loft, so 
as to permit a free escape of the air passing 
out of the school-room into the loft. 

Finally, there is the ventilating flue. This 
flue may be built of either boards or of brick ; 
it should be made smooth on the inside, so 
as to offer as little opposition as possible to 
the upward current of air; and, whenever 
practicable, it should be built either along- 
side or in front of the smoke-flue ; and it 
should extend from the floor to a point two 
or three feet above the roof. By placing it 
in this position, the heat from the stove rare- 
fies the air in the ventiduct, thus causing it 
to rise more rapi‘ly, thus establishing a 





more perfect circulation, while also it may 
be built into the chimney after coming above 
the roof, which is an advantage. 

Near the bottom of this flue should be an 
opening of the full size of a horizontal sec- 
tion of the tube itself. This opening should 
be covered with a wire screen, Close to the 
ceiling of the room should be another open- 
ing irto this flue, of the same size as that 
below. This upper opening should have a 
hinged door to it, and so arranged that it 
may be opened or closed at pleasure from 
the floor of the room. 

The operation of this flue is exceedingly 
simple, and depends altogether on natural 
causes. When the upper valve is closed, 
the higher strata of air in the room are suc- 
cessively displaced by the warmer air from 
the stove or furnace, rising above them, and 
causing them to descend and displace an 
equal volume of cold air below, which is 
necessarily forced out of the room through 
the lower opening or valve. This process 
goes on till the whole air in the room be- 
comes too hot for comfort, or requires 
change for the sake of health; when, the 
upper valve being opened, the hottest air 
near the ceiling rushes out through the flue 
till the air in the room is again reduced to a 
proper temperature, or restored to the re- 
quired state of purity. 

In relation to the management of the flue, 
it need only be added, that the upper valve 
should invariably be opened before closing 
the school-room for the night, in order thor- 
oughly to clear it of every portion of the 
air which was in it during the day, and to 
insure its being filled with a full supply of 
fresh, pure air for next morning ; and that in 
most cases the same thing should be done 
at noon. The upper valve should be closed, 
however, an hour or half an hour before the 
assembling of the school, according to the 
size of the room and the state of the weather, 
in order to have it comfortably warm for the 
pupils.* 

But it is not only necessary to conduct 


* For the following table I am indebted to “* Pennsyl- 
vania School Architecture,” by Dr. T. H. Burrowes; 
from which also I have transferred several of the fore- 
going paragraphs. 
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foul air from the room; it is also necessary | 


to introduce fresh air. It is usual to depend | 
for such supply on the openings around doors | 
and windows, etc; it is better, however, to 
close these, and bring in a supply by a con- 
ducting tube. It has been recommended 
to have the opening of this tube just under 
the stove, with a movable cover, so as to 
admit air when needed, and to be closed 
when not required. But cold air does not 
rise readily, but spreads out over the floor, | 
thus maintaining a frigid stratum below, 
causing the feet and lower limbs to be cold, 
while the upper parts of the body are com- 
fortably warm. Hence it has been recom- 
mended, and apparently with reason, to have 
the cold air duct to open immediately over 
the stove; the cold air will then fall down 
upon the stove and become heated before its 
dispersion through the room. 

Many of our school-rooms are provided 
with no other means of ventilation than 
what is furnished by opening the door or 
raising the lower sash of the windows. This 
is not only a very ineffective means, but the 
latter is especially a very dangerous one. 
Many a youth has contracted.a cold in that 
way, that has pursued him to tiie grave. 
Teachers should be careful that their pupils 
are not thus exposed to a draft of air. Better 
to adjourn the school for a few minutes, 
throw wide-open the door, and raise the 
sashes, until the atmosphere of the room has 
been renovated, than subject children to risk 
of disease and death. 

In concluding this subject, we would urge 
upon the teacher to secure ventilation by 
somemeans. The present convenience and 
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future welfare of himself and of his pupils 
alike, depend very largely upon the purity of | 


A ventilating duct for a room to be occupied by 
25 pupils, should be 6 by 12 inches. 
so * “ 10 by 3% (C 
too (** “ ™% by 24 “ 
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When two are used in one room, for a room to be oc- 
cupied by 
25 pupils, they should be 
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135 
the air they breathe. _ It has been truthfully 
said, that man’s greatest enemy is his own 
breath. The life-and-health-sustaining ele- 
ment waits. without, seeking admittance ; 
open the way, and it will come in freely ; open 
the way, and the enemy will fly swiftly at 
its approach, 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 





LONGEVITY OF THE MARRIED AND 
SINGLE.—By the statistics of M. Bertelon 
and others, in a discussion of the subject 
before the French Academy of Medicine in 
1871, from 25 to 30 years of age married 
men die at the rate of 6; the unmarried 10; 
and widowers at 22 per 1,000 annually. 
From 30 to 35 years, the deaths among the 
same classes respectively dre 7, 11, and 19%; 
from 35 to 40, 7%, 13, and 17% per 1,000, 
and the same favorable conditions to the 
married continue at greater ages. But mar- 
ried men aged from 18 to 20 die as fast as 
men from 65 to 70. 

Among women marriage is not quite so 
favorable as among men. From 30 to 35, 
wives die at the rate of 9, and spinsters 11 
per 1,000. Under 25 the mortality of wives 
is a little greater than among single women. 
After 40 years of age, the longevity of mar- 
ried women is much greater than that of the 
unmarried. 

The probabilities of life in this connection 
are—a man at 25 who marries has an ex- 
pectation of 40 years’ married life; if he 
does not marry, his expectation at that age 
is only 35. A woman who marries at 25 
may expect to live until she is 65; if she re- 
mains single, to 56 years of age. Widowers 


| anc widows are nearly as badly off as those 


who do not marry. 

In this comparison we can discern the 
operation of natural or organic law. They 
who marry fulfill, at least to a degree, the 
ordinance written in their very constitu- 
tions, and exercise certain faculties spec- 
ially adapted to the domestic relation. 
They who do not marry are either defi- 
cient in or ignore some of the most impor- 
tant functions of humanity. 
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LETTERS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 


No. 


OBEDIENCE TO 


M* DEAR Boy :—In the foregoing let- | 


ters I have taken a rapid survey of 
those parts of the human body most liable 
to be abused through ignorance of the laws 
and conditions which preserve and impair 
their functions. I have endeavored to so 
state and illustrate those laws that you may 
clearly perceive their importance, and read- 
ily apply them to the formation of habits 
which will conduce to your highest physical 
health and enjoyment. But I deem the sub- 
ject of too great importance to dismiss it 
without reviewing a few points, which, in 
conjunction with what has gone before, it 
will be profitable for you to consider. 

I have endeavored throughout these let- 
ters to inculate the doctrine that, aside from 
hereditary influences, health and disease are 
the results of our own conduct, and that by 
thorough acquaintance with the laws which 
govern our physical frames, we may so mod- 
ify our habits that we may reap the reward 
lof a long life of health and physical enjoy- 
ment. By the common sentiment of men, 
a general assent is given to this opinion. 
But it is to be regretted that it is not allow- 
ed a universal application. Ifa man in the 
heat and exhaustion of severe muscular ex- 
ertion should throw off his coat and cast 
himself in the shade where a chilly wind 
would blow over him, every one would read- 
ily admit that the cold, the rheumatism, or 
the congestion which would be likely to en- 
sue would be the natural result of his con- 
duct, and they would denounce his course 
as most unreasonable and imprudent. But 
if a person by long-continued indulgence in 
close mental application and muscular in- 
activity were to develop dyspepsia, or se- 
rious nervous disorders, there are few who 
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the conditions which preserve and impair 
its health, would recognize in the dyspepsia 
or the nervous disorder the natural results 
of the habits of the individual just as clear- 
ly as the most careless would perceive in 
the cold, the rheumatism, or the congestion, 
the consequences of the sudden chilling of 
the body. 

Now, the conduct of these three classes 
of persons in such circumstances would, we 
would naturally suppose, be very much in 
accordance with their beliefs. Those who 
regard sickness as the result of causes which 
we can not comprehend would simply meet 
it with stoical fortitude. Those who consid- 
er it a dispensation of Providence, sent upon 
them for their good, would bear it in hum- 
ble and prayerful resignation; while those 
who see in it only the natural consequences 
of the violation of laws which govern the 
human constitution, would set themselves 
at work to ascertain those laws, and yield 
them obedience, as the means ordained by 
the Creator of avoiding the pain and suffer- 
ing which are its attendants. 

Whatever may be the expressed opinions 
of men in regard to the sources of ill-health, 
their conduct, when sickness comes upon 
them, abundantly shows that either in its 
production or its removal, it is associated 





| fice which will promote their recovery. 


with causes more or less under our control. 
For neither the ignorant nor the religious 
hesitate a moment, when they fall seriously 
ill, to send for a physician, the most skillful 
they can find, and willingly make any sacri- 
In 
this their conduct is most inconsistent with 
their belief: for if the causes of disease are 
inscrutable, then the rules which the physi- 


| cian lays down as to diet, pure air, sunlight, 


would perceive the connection between the | exercise, etc., for the recovery of his patient, 
habits of the individual and his physical dis- | are useless. If, again, sickness is sent upon 
ability. To the ignorant the disease would | us for our spiritual good, to wean us from 
appear unaccountable. The religious would | the world, and to turn our thoughts to 


consider it a mysterious dispensation of Prov- 
idence. But they who are familiar with the 
laws which govern the human frame, and 


Heaven, then any attempts to deliver our- 
selves from it is rebellion against the ex- 
pressed will of the Almighty, and merits His 
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severest punishment. And the great army 
of physicians, whom all regard as good and 
honorable men, is merely a force systematic- 
ally trained to do battle against the decrees 
of Heaven. 

It will be useful for us to notice, in this 
connection, the great advantages which 


have flowed from the progress of physiolog- | 


ical knowledge. “A hundred years ago,” 
says Andrew Combe, “when the pauper in- 
fants of London were received and brought 
up in the work-houses, amid impure air, 
crowding, and want of proper food, not 
above one in 24 lived to be a year old; so 
that out of 2,800 annually received into them 
2,690 died. But when the conditions of 
health came to be alittle better understood, 
and an act of Parliament was obtained oblig- 
ing the parish officers to send the infants to 
nurse in the country, this frightful mortality 
was reduced from 2,690 to 450.” 


plague frequently visited the great cities of 
Europe, and carried off its victims by the 
thousand. London in particular was visited 
by a plague in the reign of Charles the 
Second which carried off nearly 70,000 of its 
inhabitants. The people of those times re- 
garded these calamities as the dispensations 
of an inscrutable Providence. We, from 
our stand-point of advanced knowledge, re- 
gard them as the consequences of the nat- 
ural effect upon the human organism of a 
vitiated atmosphere, arising from the ac- 
cumulated filth of a dense population. Act- 
ing upon this knowledge, health-boards are 
established in our cities, whose duty it is 
to investigate and report all causes which 
are detrimental to the public health, that 
they may be removed by the proper author- 
ities. Thus do we escape the frightful ca- 
lamities which visited our ancestors. 
Small-pox is another of these ancient 
scourges which carried off their thou- 
sands annually. Now 99 are saved, where 
formerly 100 would have been lost. Sev- 
eral generations ago the inhabitants of 
many districts suffered greatly from periodic 
returns of fever and ague. But by draining, 
an improved system of agriculture, the build- 
ing of better dwellings, the removal of dung- 
heaps to a distance from the houses, the fill- 
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ing up of cess-pools, etc., these regions have 
been rendered highly salubrious. 

In the light of these facts and principles, 
I think we can not escape the conviction that 
health is very much a matter of knowledge 
and obedience ; and that we may indulge a 
well-founded hope that the progress of 
physiological knowledge will in the future, 


| as it has done in the past, do away with a 


very large proportion of the évils which we 
suffer from sickness and disease. Let this 
once become a well-settled conviction in the 
minds of any community, that all the miser- 
ies which they suffer from ill-health are the 
results of causes which might be removed 
by a knowledge of the laws which govern the 
human frame, and they will immediately set 
themselves about acquiring that knowledge, 
and securing such instruction and training 
for their children as will develop in them 


| sound constitutions, and enable them to 
Until a comparatively recent period, the | 


reap the advantages of health down to old 
age. But let them look upon ill-health as 
the result of causes which they can not com- 
prehend, or as the inscrutable dispensation 
of Providence, which it behooves them to 
bear in humble resignation, and they will 
continue to suffer and groan, and to trans- 
mit to future generations a heritage of woe. 

Perhaps the chief cause of the great pop- 
ular indifference to the conditions of health 
lies in the fact, that “health is more fre- 
quently undermined by the gradual opera- 
tion of constant, though disregarded causes, 
than by any great exposure of an accidental 
kind.” In other words, “ because sentence 
against sin is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the hearts of men are set in them to do 
evil.” Because we are not thrown upon a 
bed of painful sickness by a single over-indul- 
gence of appetite; because we are not im- 
mediately smitten with a wasting consump- 
tion, by breathing the vitiated atmosphere 
of an over-crowded room for a single even- 
ing; because a wasting fever does not re- 
sult from a single exposure or over-exertion, 
therefore we are apt to live in utter disre- 
gard of the penalty which accompanies ev- 
ery violation of physiological law just as 
truly as though it came upon us like a 
thunder-bolt from heaven. But we should 
remember that the fact that sentence against 
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sin is not executed speedily is a most benev- 
olent provision for our welfare, because, in 
the various activities of life, we are con- 
stantly subjected to exposures and influ- 
ences more or less injurious to health, but 
which can not very well be avoided. If we 
were to suffer some severe penalty for every 
such exposure, our lives would literally be- 
come burdens, and our practical usefulness 
would be well-nigh destroyed. We, indeed, 
do see enough of sickness to be able to ap- 
preciate, in a measure, the truthfulness of 
this observation. Nearly every one has an 
acquaintance possessed of a constitution so 
delicate that a slight exposure or over-exer- 
tion throws him upon a bed of sickness. 
We recognize the great disability which 
such a condition imposes upon man. How 
it takes away his courage, hope, and ambi- 
tion, and thoroughly unfits him for the active 
duties of life! Let, then, those who are 
blessed with a more vigorous organization, 
while they rejoice in the apparent leniency 
of nature toward them, remember that no 
violation of her laws escapes her vigilance, 
and that, sooner or later, she will demand 
the fullest payment. 

But some one will say: “If we must be 
on the constant look-out for dangers lurk- 
ing in our pathways; if we can not move a 
step without estimating its consequences, 
we might devote our whole time to think- 
ing of our own unworthy bodies, and our 
lives would be hampered by attention to 
trivial restrictions and regulations which 
would wholly unfit us for the vigorous 
prosecution of any useful enterprise.” 

To this I reply, in the first place, that 
the Creator has decreed us into existence, 
and imposed upon our bodies fixed consti- 
tutions and definite laws. From these laws 
there is no escape. Bars and bolts will not 
exclude them. Solitude will not leave them 
behind us. Prayers and sacrifices will not 
free us from their operation. There is, 
therefore, no other alternative left but obe- 
dience or suffering. 

Again, the yielding obedience to these 
laws, which in appearance is so formidable, 
is so only because it so far transcends the 
notions in which we have been educated. 
The savage looks in wonder upon the hand- 
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writing of the civilized man, by which he is 
able to communicate his tl:oughts to friends 
at a distance. We gaze with hardly less 
wonder at the performances of the trained 
juggler or acrobat. But how simple a thing 
is writing to us who have been accustomed 
to it from childhood, and how easy to the 
trained muscles of the juggler or acrobat 
are his feats of strength and dexterity. 
The observance of the laws of health is, 
in like manner, very much a matter of 
training and habit. He who has never 
given any attention to diet, exercise, fresh 
air, sunlight, bathing, etc., would very nat- 
urally look upon the observance of set rules 
in regard to these matters as an abridg- 
ment of his liberty. He who has been ac- 
customed to pamper his appetite with rich 
and highly-seasoned dishes, would indeed 
consider it a great deprivation to be obliged 
to restrict himself to the plain and simple 
fare of a true hygiene. And he who has 
been accustomed to habits of smoking, 
chewing, and drinking, is utterly lost when 
deprived of his accustomed stimulants. But 
let such individuals be trained to observe 
the simple requirements of health ; let those 
requirements receive the sanction of their 
intellects and moral sentiments as promo- 
tive of their highest temporal happiness ; 
and they will acquire habits of obedience 
which will grow and strengthen, and be- 
come more facile of performance, till all 
idea of obedience is merged into the nat- 
ural aptitude to obey. 

Our circumstances, it is true, are not al- 
ways favorable to the observance of the laws 
of health, because of our association with 
those who neither know nor have any regard 
for them. Let the counting-house clerk, the 
salesman, the saleswoman, the sewing-wom- 
an, the mechanic, the apprentice—any one 
whose time and services are at the disposal 
of another, disclaim against any feature of 
his mode of life as injurious to health, and 
he will likely be treated with contempt and 
ridicule by his associates and his employer, 
and if he persist in his complaint, he will 
be sure to be dismissed from service as a 
perverse and unreasonable subject. So the 
judge, the lawyer, the juryman, however 
clear and decided may be their views in re- 
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gard to the healthful performance of respi- 
ration, must sit in the same crowded, ill- 
ventilated room with their ignorant and in- 
different companions, and be subjected to 
the same unwholesome influences. How- 
ever advanced may be any man’s ideas on 
education, civil or social polity and reform, 
he can not advance one step without the 
support of his fellow-citizens. He must ed- 
ucate them up to his own standard before 
he can reap the advantages of their codp- 
eration. It is thus that men of enlightened 
views are hampered by the clogs of igno- 
rance, and it is thus that the command, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ comes 
home to every man’s door with a selfish, 
as well as a generous and exalted meaning ; 
for it is only as we lift our fellow-men up 
out of their hurtful customs and prejudices 
that we ourselves are freed from their dele- 
terious influences. 

Just here let me impress upon you the im- 
portance of independence in thought and ac- 
tion, and of subjecting the common opinions 
and practices of men to the most rigid scru- 
tiny of an enlightened understanding. It was 
want of independent thought which, in past 
ages, bound the multitude in slavish obedi- 
ence to their leaders. The civic and relig- 
ious rulers loved ignorance in their subjects, 
because it was inimical to free thought and 
favorable to that blind reverence for dog- 
mas, forms, and ceremonies by which in- 
tellect was obscured, and the supremacy 
over the unthinking multitude was main- 
tained. With the invention of printing, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, thought 
made an advance on feeling and began to 
assert its rightful sway. But, after cen- 
turies of progress, thought is still ruled in a 
great measure by feeling, and we find even 
well-educated men clinging pertinaciously 
to the opinions and practices in which they 
have been educated, and refusing to listen 
to any voice of reason which would dem- 
onstrate their absurdity. The man who 
upbraided the boy for venturing on the in- 
novation of dividing the wheat in the bag 
on the horse’s back, instead of conterbalanc- 
ing it with stones, because that had been the 
custom of his fathers, is hardly an exagger- 
ated type of this class. 
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Now I wish you to cultivate an independ- 
ence of thought, a liberality of mind, and an 
acuteness and comprehensiveness of intellect 
which will enable you to pass an intelligent 
judgment upon the opinions and customs 
of society, and to stand firm in what your 
reason tells you is the truth, Condemn 
nothing which you have never investigated. 
Be ever ready to receive evidence upon that 
which can not be demonstratively proved. 
Be firm only in that which an enlightened 
reason tells you is the truth. Thus will 
you be able to rise above the pernicious 
opinions and practices of society, and be 
among the first to reap the advantages 
which flow from those advanced ideas, 
which will, one day, leap over the barriers 
of narrow-minded prejudice, and display to 
a wondering world the beautiful harmony 
and high utility of principles which so many 
of the present generation ridicule and de- 
spise. 

One of the most common arguments urged 
against careful attention to the laws of 
health by those who would extenuate their 
evil practices, and fortify themselves in the 
self-indulgence of their perverted appetites 
is, that many people enjoy excellent health 
without any knowledge of these laws. In- 
deed, they say nearly all our centenarians 
are wholly indifferent to these matters. 
They live very much as other people do; 
smoke, chew, and drink, when they feel like 
it, eat what is set before them, without re- 
stricting themselves as to time and quantity, 
or questioning the relative proportion of its 
constituent elements. 

To this I reply, that isolated cases never 
prove a rule, and that, if our knowledge 
and observation were sufficiently complete 
and accurate, we might be able to trace, 
even in these apparently anomalous cases, 
the natural operation of these very laws for 
which we are contending. These centena- 
rians are invariably the descendants of long- 
lived progenitors, and necessarily inherit 
sound, vigorous, and harmonious organiza- 
tions, which enable them to resist for a hun- 
dred years those injurious influences which 
wear out men of less vigor in fifty. To arrive 
at definite results in regard to the weight of 
these isolated cases against the observance 
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of the laws of health, it would be necessary 
for us to be able accurately to estimate the 
amount of the inheritance of constitutional 
vigor, and the rate of its expenditure. Until 
we are able to do this, it may be well for 
us to open our eyes, and contemplate the 
other side of the picture with understanding 
minds and teachable dispositions. 

It is estimated that, as a general rule, the 
length of an animal’s life is five times the 
period of its growth to maturity. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, the natural age of man 
would be about one hundred years. 
fact that this. age is sometimes attained, 
shows that it is within the capability of the 
race. But the facts that not more than one 
in 10,000 do reach it, that more than one- 
half of all who are born die before reaching 
maturity, that the average age to which 
men live is less than 40 years, and that the 
great majority. of men hardly know, by 
actual experience, what vigorous health 
really is, would seem to indicate that there 
must be some deleterious influence at work 
to thus cut short the days of man, and 
entail upon him so much misery, especially 
since this great premature mortality is re- 
served for him alone of all the animal king- 
dom. What these deleterious influences are 
can only be ascertained by making the 
human constitution our study, and subject- 
ing our habits and modes of life to the test 
of the laws which we find inscribed therein. 

Again, some one objects, even those who 
make these laws their study do not appear 
to enjoy that immunity from sickness which 
it is claimed would result from obedience to 
them. This is, indeed, true to a consider- 
able extent, but if we look at the matter 
with a clear understanding of the facts in 
each case, even this apparently formidable 
objection may be satisfactorily explained. 

First, the individual may be naturally of 
a weakly constitution, and hence, with the 
best of care, can expect but moderate health. 
Or his knowledge may be imperfect, and his 
well-meant efforts rendered abortive from 
failure to take in all the conditions. Or 
again, he may thoroughly understand the 
laws and conditions of health, but fail in 
their application. In obeying these laws, as 
in obeying the precepts of Christianity, 
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knowledge is one thing and practice is a 
very different thing. There must be the 
obedient, as well as the understanding, 
mind, if these laws and precepts would 
bear their fullest fruit. The obedience, 
also, must be complete and thorough, the 
result of rigid self-discipline in the daily 
practice of these laws, till it shall have 
acquired the influence over our conduct of 
fixed habit. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that 
in this matter of promoting health, “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Many 
individuals become enthusiastic over the 
health reform, from having its claims pre- 
sented to them in a forcible manner, and 
immediately enter zealously upon the study 
and practice of its precepts. They read 
everything which they meet with on the 
subject, and amid the great variety of rules 
and remedies which they find for preserving 
and restoring health, they expect to mark out 
courses for themselves which will lead to the 
very best results. But they often fail, and 
sometimes do themselves serious injury, by 
adopting courses and remedies, -which, 
though useful in certain circumstances, fail to 
meet the requirements of their special cases. 
Beware of a “zeal that is not according to 
knowledge.” Stick to the general laws of 
temperance, exercise, fresh air, sunlight, et:., 
which I have lai@ down for your observance. 
If you are well, obedience to these laws will 
preserve you in health. If you are sick, it 
is only as they operate in accordance with 
these laws that remedies will prove effectual 
in recovery. Do not dwell upon symptoms, 
and imagine that every pain or indisposi- 
tion that you may experience is the pre- 
cursor of serious disorder. Above all, do 
not fly for relief to every nostrum and spe- 
cific which you see in print or hear recom- 
mended. Let your faith be implicit in the 
immutability of nature’s laws. If sickness 
come upon you, remember that it is simply 
the natural penalty for their violation, and 
let it impel you to investigate its causes, 
that they may be removed, and your health 
for the future be maintained by stricter 
obedience. 

I have not entered upon the special con- 
sideration of the cammon vices of college 
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life, because I think that to a person of 
your moral culture, a simple appeal to your 
higher sentiments will be sufficient to pre- 
serve you from their practice. If we look 
abroad on society, we will find that only 
those secure and retain the sincere regard 
of their fellow-men who live habitually 
under the control of their higher faculties. 
These tend to lift a man up from low and 
selfish desires, and to send his ‘thoughts 
outward on his Creator and his fellow-men, 
as the objects of his highest esteem. They 
condemn all practices which tend to injure 
or defile the temple of the soul. They reject 
any gratification of the lower feelings which 
does not minister to the well-being of the 
individual, and they love virtue, truthfulness, 
honor, and good-will to men for their own 
intrinsic excellence. To maintain these 
faculties in a state of habitual activity, is to 


live in accordance with the true nature of 


man, and to secure the highest standard 
of earthly happiness. While, on the other 
hand, to permit any gratification of the 
appetites or lower feelings which is not 
approved by these higher faculties, is to 
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detract from the dignity of man, and to 
degrade his true worthiness of character. 
Thus the command to preserve ourselves 
free from all practices which degrade the 
mind and defile the body, is written in our 
mental constitutions as truly as in the 
Word of God; and, like all other com- 
mands of the Creator, wherever we find 
them inscribed, it appeals alike to our 
selfish and our generous sentiments. Obe- 
dience to the Creator’s laws is not merely a 
duty which we owe to Him, and for the 
reward of which we must wait till we pass 
beyond the confines of the present life, but 
our own physical and mental comfort and 
happiness are involved in that obedience, 
and follow as its natural and immediate con- 
sequence. To preserve our minds and bodies 
pure and undefiled, to maintain them in 
health, and to rear them to the perfection 
of which they are susceptible, are thus duties 
which appeal alike to every consideration 
of self-interest in the present life, and to 
every consideration of happiness in the life 
to come. Affectionately yours, 
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HYGIENE IN ENGLAND. 


. the “Plain Directions for Preventing 
the Spread of Infectious Diseases,” cir- 
culated by Dr. Maclagan, Health Officer for 
Hexham, England, are found the following 
excellent suggestions for the preservation 
of health, which form an excellent epitome 
of hygienic principles : 

I, HABITATIONS.—AIl dwellings should 
be free from dampness, be freely ventilated, 
and have abundance of daylight. 

1. “ Overcrowding in houses is very inju- 
rious to health, Any house or part of 
house, so overcrowded as to be dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inmates, 
whether or not members of the same family, 
shall be deemed a nuisance, liable to be 
dealt with summarily in manner provided 
by the Act.”—38 and 39 Vic., Chap. 55, 
Sec. 91. 

2. Cleanliness is essential to the preserva- 
tion of health. The ceilings of houses 
should be frequently whitewashed and the 
rooms freely swept and floors washed. 


| 3. Fresh air should be admitted into all 
| bedrooms in the morning, by opening win- 
| dows and doors. Bed coverings should be 
thrown down and exposed to the air for 
some time before the bed is made. 

4. Chamber vessels should not be allowed 
to retain their contents and remain in any 
room longer than is absolutely necessary. 

II. CLOTHING.—The body should be 
well covered. In winter or cold weather, 
flannel should be worn next the skin. In 
summer, if flannel be found too oppressive, 
some lighter fabric may be used, but this 
should invariably be woolen. Linen should 
be frequently changed. 

III. Foop.—Food should be plain, whale» 
some, and fresh. Meals should be taken, 
if possible, at regular periods. Infants 
should have no other food than breast milk 
until the first appearance of tecth, when 
small quantities of light farinaceous food 
may be given in addition. If there is a de- 





ficiency of breast milk, cow’s milk diluted 
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according to circumstances with tepid wa- coccyx. This drainage continued for more 


ter and a little sugar may be given. No | than a day and a half, and discharged dur- 
child ought to be older than nine months ; ing that time more than a quart of water. 
before being weaned. | The integuments of the skull rapidly col- 

IV. PURE DRINKING WATER should al- lapsed ; the eyes looked wild and anxious; 
ways be used. No water which can be |.the pulse beat regularly, but excitedly. | 





suspected of containing any contamination 
from sewers, privies, or drains should ever 
be used. Pure water should be clear, col- 
orless, and free from smell, but all such wa- 
ter is not necessarily pure, but may contain 
sewage, although it is bright and sparkling. 
All water should be filtered; but filtration 
will not separate sewage, but will only sep- 
arate solid matters. A cheap filter may be 
easily made thus: Plug the hole of a flower- 
pot locsely with a piece of sponge, place a 
layer of powdered animal charcoal about 
one inch thick, then a like quantity of clean 
sand, and on that some coarse gravel. 
These should be frequently changed. The 
charcoal may be burned over again. It is 
a wise precaution, when any doubt exists as 
to its purity, to doz7 water before use. 

V. EXERCISE.—A moderate amount of 
exercise should be taken daily. 
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A REMARKABLE CASE. 


HE following letter, received some time 
ago, briefly narrates a case of spinal 
disease, which is certainly of the most ex- 
traordinary character, and illustrates, in a 
style the most cogent, the intimate relation- 
ship of mother and child before the birth of 
the latter: 
EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 
I send you an account of Hydrocephalus, 
in a child, which for its origin and terminus 
is equally remarkable. On November 3oth, 
1875, | was summoned in great haste by a 
Mrs. R——, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to see 
her child, whom she supposed to be dying. 
I found a child four and a half months old, 
with a head twenty-three inches in circum- 
ference. At the base of the spinal column, 
I found a small, soft tumor, from the cen- 
tral and most prominent part of which was 
a constant and rapid dripping of clear wa- 
ter. This water evidently drained from the 
cavity of the skull, through the length of 
the spinal column, and discharged at the 








gave it no medicine. It thus lay about thirty- 
six hours, then died, slightly convulsed. 


In answer to inquiries, the mother stated 
that about four months prior to the birth of 
her child, her husband had kicked her vio- 
lently upon the base of her spine, on the ex- 
act spot where the tumor was on the child. 
It would therefore appear that the child re- 
ceived an injury upon the base of z¢s spine 
through the medium of its mother, which 
culminated in an extensive watery effusion 
upon the brain, which effusion was subse- 
quently discharged at the very point where 
the prime injury was received. 

In my opinion, the mental emotions of the 
mother—after her physical injury—produced 
the dropsy of the child’s brain, and that it 
was wot a reflexed action of a physical in- 
jury the child suffered on the spine. 

I have read much of ancient and*modern 
medical reports, and never have heard of a 
parallel case. _ DR. E. H. BARTON. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

ORIGIN OF THE CIGAR. 
The Devil, one day in a sad, listless mood, 
Had lain himself down on the edge of a wood ; 
But, bent on some mischief, he cast his eyes 


round. 
*Spied near him a bunch of coarse leaves in the 





ground ; 
And pulled = tough things, which he crushed 
in his 


D st, 
Then rolled out, and worked at, and gave them 
a twist ; 
Then grinned at his work with satanic delight. 
With his old brimstone tail he then struck up a 
light, 
Set the —~ of the weed with a spark all on fire, 
And found the result was all that Man could 
desire. 
The stench that arose was so horribly dreadful, 
Bugs, beetles, and spiders swooned off by the 


han 5 

‘“* Ha, ha,” suid old Nick, ‘“‘ now I am off to the 
city ; 

I'll kick up a row ; if I don’t, more’s the pity.” 

From that day forthwith there arose such a din, 

Nick wa his old tail, and looked on with 4 


nD. 
While now in each household the women made 


war 

*Gainst Satan’s invention, the potent cigar. 

They were right ; for the cash that was squan- 
dered that b, & 

All ended at last in the Devil to pay. 
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THE LIMITS TO PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


WE have frequently had occasion to 
dwell upon the fact that, while mod- 
erate physical culture is a great benefit—in- 
deed a necessity, to insure a proper balance 
of mental and bodily powers, and consequent 
health and longevity—physical overculture 
is a great evil, leading to results diametrically 
opposite to those sought to be attained. At 
one end of the series is a constitution weak 
and unfitted to resist disease or the effects 
of labor; on the other an organization 
strained to its utmost and ready to yield 
under the slightest addition to the stress. 
Obviously between these extremes there 
must be a mean, up to which all culture is 
beneficial, and beyond which all is over- 
culture. The question is, however, whether 
that mean isin the nature of a personal 
equation for every one, differing for each in- 
dividual constitution, or whether it is pos- 
sible to formulate general laws, true for all 
systems. The tendency of modern investi- 
gation in all cases relating to the science 
of living, is generally favorable to the latter 
view. Mr. Charles Darwin sends out his 
formulated questions the world over, and 
deduces results from repliés proportionally 
considered. Candolles does the same in his 
elaborate investigations into the antecedents 
of scientific men ; the statistics relative to the 
recruits for our army we have shown, in re- 
cent articles, to admit of valuable deductions 
relative to our national characteristics ; and 
we might add numerous examples, all show- 
ing that that which is proved true, on the 
average, for a large number of persons, may 
with reason be assumed to be true of an 
entire class, or even a race, when surround- 
ed by generally similar conditions cf life. 
Now, in the case of physical culture, the 
point specially to be determined by actual 
physiological investigation is, to what extent 
the body may be benefited. This known, 
any one may easily discover for himself when 
the limit is reached, and will understand 
that to carry his training still further is a 
positive disadvantage and injury. Such an 
investigation has lately been made by Dr. 
Burcq, of Paris, in the Ecole de la Fatsan- 
derte, a gymnasium where are drilled the 





soldiers who are destined to be the gym- 
nastic instructors of the French army. No 
better set of men could be selected for ex- 
amination, for the reason that each individ- 
ual is virtually intended hereafter to serve 
as a model for others, and therefore his 
physical culture is brought to the best pos- 
sible state. Dr. Burcq continued his inves- 
tigations with the utmost care and minute- 
ness for six months, during which period the 
progress of over a thousand men was closely 
watched and criticised. Asa general result, 
he tells us now that gymnastic exercises— 

1. Increase the muscular forces up to 25 
and even up to 38 per cent., at the same 
time tending to equilibrate them in the two 
halves of the body. 

2. Increase the pulmonary capacity at 
least one-sixth. 

3. Increase the weight of men up to 15 
per cent., while, on the other hand, dimin- 
ishing the volume. This augmentation ex- 
clusively benefits the muscular system, as is 
demonstrated by its elevated dynamometric 
value. 

And Dr. Burcq further observes that, 
during the first half of the six months’ 
course at the school, the increase of force 
was most markedly noted. 

To Dr. Burcq’s admirable studies upon 
this body of trained gymnasts may be added 
those of M. Eugene Paz, who for a long 
period has been observing the results which 
methodical physical exercises produce in 
certain invalids and in a large number of 
people of various callings, notably artists, 
literary and business men, and others whose 
muscles are normally less voluminous than 
those of the picked soldiers at the Fazsan- 
dere School. 

By means of a variety of ingenious mé- 
chanical apparatus, and by a course of in- 
vestigation wholly different from that of 
Dr. Burcq, M. Paz reaches precisely the same 
results. He notes especially the increase in 
weight and decrease of volume of the body 
above referred to, and also the augmentation 
of pulmonary capacity. Three operatic sing- 
ers who were rigorously trained for a year 
attained a maximum lung power correspond- 
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ing exactly to an increase of one-sixth. It | 
follows, therefore, that Dr. Burcq’s results | 
may be considered in the light of a general | 
law, and likewise as a guide to what is cor- 
rect physical culture. In this view we com- 
mend them to the attention of college author- 
ities and students. —Sczentific American. 
We would add a word or two, for the 
purpose of admonishing those who are dis- 
posed to taking violent exercise of any kind 
in the hope of increasing their strength. No 
great development of muscular power can 
be obtained except at the expense of some 
important organ. Acrobats and gymnasts 
who perform wonderful and unnatural feats 
usually break down early in life from derange- 
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THE PINE- 


The Early Reputation of the Pine-apple—Habitat—Ap- 
perance of Plant—Culture—Wholesomeness—Other 
Uses—Varieties. 

Recipes: Dressing—Serving—Pine-apple Lemonade 
—Pine and Strawberry Dressing—Pine-apple Frit- 
ters—Muffins—-Shell Dumplings--Canning Pine- 
apple. 


WE are in the presence of royalty; let | 
us render due homage. The “King 
Pine” claims our attention. Its appearance is 
not unfamiliar, as it stands : a fine aggregation 
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ment of the heart or from spinal weakness. 
Some out-of-door exercise is necessary for 
good health, and it can be obtained best in 
ways which subserve economical purposes. 
Instead of tossing dumb-bells, swinging clubs 
or tumbling over parallel bars, an hour’s trial 
with the spade or the hoe ina garden 
(which every one should have), or a twenty 
minutes’ bout with the axe and some Virginia 
pine wood, would afford ample play for the 
muscles, while a game or two of croquet or 
some other sociable sport of a moderate 
order would afford a pleasureable variety. 
Walking, not in the lounging style, but a 
brisk, steady tramp, is one of the best forms 
of exercise one can take. 


o——_ 


PPin, 
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of delicious fruits well preserved, with such 
acrown of leaves as no other fruit can boast, 
maintaining its dignity as long as its life, and 
when that is yielded, showering upon us 
such blessings of flavor and odor and deli- 
cacy as fully vindicates its right to the title of 
the king of fruits. But it is when seen in its 
native habitat, that it most fully vindicates 
its right to the royal title, standing as it does 
erect and alone in its place, surrounded by 
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such an array of bristling halberds as make 
no unworthy body-guard, with its artistic 
outlines added to its gorgeous hues. 

When this title was first acknowledged 
we know not, but it seems to have been 
accorded on its very first appearance in the 
civilized world. Evelyn says, in 1668: “1 was 
at a banquet which the king gave to the 
French ambassador. Standing by his 
majesty at dinner, in the presence, was 
that rare fruit called the King pine, growing 
in the Barbadoes in the West Indies. His 
Majesty, after cutting it up, was pleased to 
give a piece off his own plate to this worth- 
iest of his courtiers, that he might taste as 
well as feast his eyes upon a novelty he had 
never met before ;” but this further acquaint- 
ance produced only disappointment ; “ For, 
in my opinion,” he continues, “it falls far 
short of those ravishing varieties of delicious- 


ness described in Captain’s Ligon’s history | 


and others; but it certainly was much im- 
paired by coming so far.” No, not even the 
King pine could set aside the laws of nature 
for the sake of gratifying a royal palate. It 
seems that Cromwell had received a present 
of this coveted fruit four years previous, but 
we have no gossiping courtier’s report of the 
condition in which it was received by him. 
The latter is the first that is known to have 
been brought into England. 


ITS EARLY REPUTATION. 


It is no wonder.that the gourmands of 
the age were beside themselves with de- 
sire for a taste of the rarity. It had been 
known by repute for overa century. Oviedo, 
who had early found and described it, had 
made great efforts to introduce it into Eu- 
rope, but all in vain. The fruits perished 
long before the end of those dismally drawn- 
out voyages, while somehow they did not 
succeed in preserving any of the shoots or 
slips of the plant. It seems to have been first 
found in South America. A French monk 
first described it by its Peruvian name of 
Nanas, which was afterward modified to 
Ananas, its present botanical name, by 
Jean de Lery, a Huguenot chaplain, who 
remarked on its exhaling “so strong a 
scent, resembling strawberries, that it could 
be smelt when afar off in the woods, and so 





| delicious in taste as to take rank unques- 
tionably as the best fruit of America.” 

The description of Captain Ligon, referred 
to above by Evelyn, is a paragon of word 
painting. He says: ‘To close up all that 
can be said of fruits, 1 must name the pine, 
for in that single name all that is excellent 
in a superlative degree for beauty and taste 
is totally and summarily included. When 
it comes to be eaten, nothing of rare taste 
can be thought of that is not there, nor is it 
imaginable that so full a harmony of tastes 
can be raised out of so many parts, and all 
distinguishable. When you bite a piece of 
the fruit it is so violently sharp as you would 
think it would fetch all the skin off your 
mouth, but before your tongue have made 
asecond tryal, upon your palate you shall per- 
ceive such a sweetnesse to follow as perfectly 
to cure that vigorous sharpness; and be- 
tween these two extremes of sharp and sweet, 
lies the relish and flavor of all fruits that are 
excellent: and those tastes will change and 
flow so fast upon your palate as your fancy 
can hardly keep way with them, to distin- 
guish the one from the other, and this at 
least to the tenth examination, for so long 
the echo will last.” We quote this at length, 
for we lose our breath at the thought of such 
daring flights on our own account, and we 
know of no modern writer who has so se- 
riously given himself up to the pleasures of 
the palate, as to be capable of such an anal- 
ysis of gustatorial delectations. 


HABITAT. 


The first known successful journey taken 
by the pine was to the West Indies, where 
it was successfully cultivated, and whence 
the specimen above mentioned was brought. 
Soon after this, a Dutch gardener of Leyden, 
named Le Cour, succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere in which the royal fruit deigned 
to bloom, an! in 1690 a plant was trans- 
ferred thence to the royal gardens at Kew. 
Early in the next century Lady Mary Mon- 
tague thus discourses of some which she 
saw on the dessert-table of the Elector of 
Hanover. After speaking of some other at- 
traction, she says: ‘‘ But I had more reason 
to wonder that night, at the royal table, to 
| see a present from a gentleman of this coun- 
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try of two large baskets full of ripe oranges 
and lemons of different sorts, many of which 
were quite new to me; and what I thought 
worth all the rest, two ripe Ananasses, which 
to my taste are a fruit perfectly delicious. 
You know, they are naturally the growth of 
Brazil, and I could not imagine how they 
came here except by enchantment. Upon 
inquiry I found they have brought their stoves 
to such perfection that they lengthen the 


summer as long as they please, giving to- 


every plant the heat it would receive from 
the sun on its native soil.” In a few years 
‘‘ pine stoves ” became common in the prin- 
cipal gardens of Europe, and pines were 
produced very much superior to any they 
could import without the aid of steam navi- 
gation, although they often cost as much as 
£5, or $25 each. But they show the advan- 
tages of cultivation, so that really superior 
fruit was produced, weighing from 4 to 8 
pounds. Much larger sizes are also grown, 
some weighing even 14 pounds, but these are 
not of so good a quality. The British gar- 
deners have paid much attention to their cul- 
tivation, and they talk about the Bicton pines 
as complacently as if they had quite natural- 
ized them. A late English writer says: 
‘** Without exception, it is the most luscious 
fruit grown in England. Excepting the 
Burmese pines, and probably the fruit reared 
at Singapore, which rarely reach our market, 
the most notable specimens are the produce 
of this country.” This is unquestionably 
something of a triumph, and if we did not 
feel that we were doing some work of a 
high order for the social and moral world, 
we should be annoyed to see British gar- 
deners thus excel us in raising our own 
fruits. Perhaps as we gradually free our- 
selves from the waste of capital and time 
and brains now caused by the manufacture, 
sale, and use of intoxicating liquors we may 
be able to maintain the excellence of our own 
productions to a greater extent than we are 
now doing. 

The pine is grown in great abundance in 
the West Indies, whence we usually get our 
supply. Here they are cultivated in par- 
allel rows like agricultural crops. And Hum- 
boldt, a good authority, pronounces them of 
high excellence. In Surinam they grow 








spontaneously, in so great abundance that 
they are fed to the hogs. They have been 
introduced into almost all tropical countries, 
and are so easily propagated that in many of 
them they have gone wild and are looked 
upon as indigenous. This is the case in 
Sierra Leone, where they form almost im- 
penetrable thickets and run out every other 
kind of plant excepting trees already estab- 
lished. They are found wild in other parts 
of Africa, and in various parts of the East 
Indies. They thrive well in the northern 
part of Australia, where a sufficient supply 
is raised for the Sidney market. Like our 
Indian corn, they follow in the footsteps of 
civilization, and even outrun it, blessing peo- 
ples and tribes who never heard of the new 
world. 
APPEARANCE OF PLANT. 

Those who have not seen the plant may 
imagine something between a century plant 
and a yucca, with leaves thicker than those 
of the latter, but not so thick as the former, 
from two to three feet long, and in most 
cases armed with spines, and of a dusty 
bluish sea-green color. From the center of 
these rises a stalk, from one to four feet 
high, producing, first, a cluster of blue or 
lilac flowers, numérous, small, and close, 
growing upon the sides of a long, thick, 
fleshy receptacle. The thick, fleshy calyxes 
of the flowers* and even the pistils and 
stamens, remain after the petals fall, and, 
together with the receptacle, form the fruit, 
which continues to grow in all its aggre- 
gate parts, as though it required the prod- 
uct of many flowers to produce one such 
magnificent fruit. The calyxes, swelling, 
inclose the remains of the stamens, which 
may be seen in the eye of each segment, 
and which are really a drawback to the 
fruit in dressing, as it can not be eaten with- 
out some elaborate preparation with the 
knife, nor even then can it be pared 
smoothly without great waste of the sub- 
stance of the fruit. But these are absolutely 
forgotten or overlooked by all the numer- 
ous writers on the subject whom I have 
consulted. They seem to think that such 
deliciousness is worth any pains that might 
be required for its acquisition. The seeds, 
when found, are near the center of the 
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fruit, and about the size of wheat kernels. 


They are seldom found in the fruit brought 
io market, probably because their growth 
is too highly stimulated. They are quite 
abundant in the uncultivated fruit. 


CULTURE, 

Formerly the plant was raised from the 
seed, and it was considered a triennial, 
bearing fruit but once and then perishing. 
Now it is frequently raised in a year, and 
the common mode is to use the suckers, or 
young shoots, which grow upon the stem, 
and sometimes, but more seldom, the top 
that is removed from the fruit. These take 
root readily, and grow, after they are started, 
in very poor soil, usually sandy; and many 
are grown in hot-beds of tan-bark placed 
on horse-dung. Some of the best have 
been grown mostly in the open air, but the 
climate here would probably be too dry. 
They rejoice in heat and moisture, but soon 
spoil if deprived of fresh air. So thoroughly 
have the difficulties in the way of its cult- 
ure been studied up and removed, that one 
cultivator declares that any one who can 


get stable manure may now grow pines. 
The devices to which the gardeners re- 
sort may be worth a moment’s attention. 
In one case, plants, in pots to which no 
heat had been applied, in the green-house, 
were brought to blossom early in the spring, 
and in May they were placed out in beds of 


leaves in the open garden. A bank was 
thrown up around them to shelter them 
from the wind, and the surface of the 
ground to some distance was covered with 
charred hay, which, by its blackness, so ab- 
sorbed the rays of the sun as to keep off 
the night frosts and increase the warmth 
of the soil. Sometimes the temperature 
was below forty degrees, and on some days 
there was no sunshine—as is frequently the 
case in England—yet the fruit matured 
finely, weighing on the average four pounds, 


and one specimen went as high as six pounds. | 


It was also as finely flavored as any fruits 
of the hot-house. In most seasons, how- 
ever, this plan would not succeed at all. 
One of the latest plans is to have hot-wa- 
ter pipes under the beds of tan-bark, while 
special apparatus is devised for keeping the 
air pure. 
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| It lives mostly on what it can get from 
| the atmosphere, sometimes hardly taking 
| root at all. One gardener raised it in 
loose moss. Dr. Lindley says that in South 
America they will grow when suspended 
in the house, or hung to the balustrades of 
the balconies, where they flower abundantly, 
filling the air with fragrance, but we have 
reason to suppose that these are a different 
variety. It is a curious fact that the long, 
gray Southern moss belongs to the same 
family, and the banana is nearly allied. 

The British gardeners have very elaborate 
treatises on the pine and its cultivation, so 
that those who wish for practical assistance 
will know where to look for it. It would, 
however, convey to our minds a different 
idea from what it would to that of an Eng- 
lishman if we were told that “this incom- 
parable fruit is more easily brought to per- 
fection than an early cucumber.” 


WHOLESOMENESS. 


In vain we search through Pereira and 
such old authors for analyses of this distin- 
guished fruit. Whether they were dismayed 
at its royalty, or took it for granted that 
nothing that might be said against it would 
| be patiently received, we can not say. As 
| for our modern chemists, they seem to be 
more deeply interested in finding something 
which they can turn into money — expec- 
torants, cundurangoes, or some such won- 
derful and far-fetched piece of nonsense. 
They may not now be trying, as the old al- 
chemists were, to transmute the baser met- 
als into gold; but they are, and apparently 
with much greater success, coining gold out 
of men’s indulgence of the baser passions 
and appetites. They consider it none of 
their business whether or not we get whole- 
some food, unless, indeed, they prefer that 
we should take that which is “at once agree- 
able to the eater and useful to the doctor,” 
to quote one of their own number. Whose 
duty is it, if not of the medical man, when 
a new article of food is introduced into 
common use, to find out its constituents, 
and whether it will injure or benefit the 
partaker, and let us know about it? There 
is, however, a modest analysis somewhere 
showing malic acid. The acid, we confess, 
is rather sharp, but so are the acids to va- 
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rious other fruits, and that of the pine is 
much softened when the fruit is fully ripe. 


almost equally severe—such as some varie- 
ties of grapes, the lemon, and many others, 
like the barberry and the cranberry, which 
we do not like to use at all until we have 
disguised them with sugar. Our observa- 
tion has hitherto failed to find anything un- 
wholesome in this acidity. 

There is, however, a serious complaint 
against the pine on account of the hardness 
and toughness of some portions of its fiber. 
For this reason it requires very careful mas- 
tication. We would recommend invalids, 
and those of weak digestion, to eat of it 
very sparingly. The objection is mostly 
mechanical, for the juice is admissible when 
the substance is not. This juice is very de- 
sirable as a flavoring for lemonade. Some- 
times the juices of pines which are too ripe 
to keep long may be used in that way to 
good advantage. 

The pine never breaks down in cooking, 
like the apple and some other fruits, though 
it does soften to some extent. Hence it is 
more seldom cooked than most other fruits, 
except for canning or preserving purposes. 
The pine-apple flavor which is so much 
used in candies and other confections and 
to flavor alcoholic drinks, is not usually 
derived from the fruit at all. Probably 
it is composed of common wine ether, 
combined with alcohol and butyric acid, 
and then dissolved in alcohol. This is 
a very good illustration of how little re- 
liance can be placed on the so-called 
fruit flavors. If you use the fruit itself, 
or its juice, then you know you are safe 
and you are scarcely sure in any other 
way. The fruit and the juice are very 
easily canned, and if it were put up in 
small cans or in large vials, after the usual 
manner of canning fruit, it would often be 
found very convenient when the fruit itself 
is out of market. 

The fruits which are brought to us in this 
latitude are usually picked when they are 
yet green, and we do not, therefore, get 
them in the delicious perfection which they 
have when ripened in their proper places, 





They keep for sev.ral weeks, but when 


| they begin to decay, they go very rapidly. 
Moreover, we have effects from several other 
fruits of undoubted wholesomeness which are | 


OTHER USES, 


In Jamaica the plant is used to make 
hedges, on account of its prickly leaves. 
The latter are also used for various textile 
purposes. When stripped of their pulp, by 
soaking in water and beating with a wood- 
en mallet, excellent fibers are obtained for 
twisting into ropes and whips, besides be- 
ing sometimes woven into cloth. There 
is one variety which yields a most deli- 
cate fiber, yet strong and durable. The 
web is called pine-apple cloth, and has been 
some years in the New York market, both 
for handkerchiefs and for dress-goods. It 
is as stiff, wiry, and sheer as good, fine, 
starched organdie, making a really beautiful 
fabric. 

VARIETIES. 

We have in the New York market two 
well-known varieties, or rather species, called 
the Strawberry pine and the Sugar-loaf 
pine. The former is much the more com- 
mon ; indeed, during the most of the season 
it is the only one in market. The shape is 
almost a perfect oblong, sometimes a little 
larger near the base. The color is bright, 
of a pleasant pinkish red and pale yellow, 
and the riper itis the more the red prevails 
over the yellow. The bracts at the top are 
short and thick and stiff, and the ends of 
the bracts which are seen upon the surface 
of the fruit are so prominent as to give it a 
somewhat rough appearance. The acid of 
this variety remains quite sharp, even after 
it is thoroughly ripened. 

The Sugar-loaf is inclined to be a little 
larger, and decidedly longer ; its shape is very 
well indicated in the name. The bracts are 
much larger, longer, softer, and thinner. 
The color of the fruit is a handsome dark 
green, with traces of pale yellow. As it 
ripens, the green becomes more dull, giving 
partial place to a dull yellow, but not entirely 
disappearing. The bracts are smaller than 
in the other sort, and consequently the fruit 
is smoother. On the whole, it is not so 
showy as the Strawberry pine, though to 
the initiated, it is much more attractive, for 
even when yet unripe it has none of the 
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harsh acid of the former. I can not find 
that it is any more difficult to raise. It costs 
little, if any, more in the market, though it is 
much more scarce. It comes a little later 
in the season. I have thus carefully de- 
scribed them both, not_only that my read- 
ers may be able to avail themselves of the 
better sort, but that they may aid in getting 
up a greater demand for it. It is very pos- 


sible that there are material points about 
this matter of which I am not informed; if 
so, I should be glad of any information from 
those who are better able to give it. 


RECIPES. 

DressinG.—-In handling, the tufted crown of 
the fruit is ignominiously, but most conveniently, 
made its handle. Holding it by this, remove the 
suckers, if there be any ut the oase of the fruit, 
and then, with a sharp knife, cut off the base, so 
as to present a good clean slice. Then cut off 
another slice, say a quarter or a third of an inch 
thick, and laying it on a clean board, with the 
sharp knife cut the skin from the edges right 
through the eyes. Then take the slice in the 
fingers and scoop out the remainder of the eyes, 
and trim off any bits of skin that may remain. 
Proceed in the same manner until all are pared ; 
pile them up in a glass tazza and send to the 
table at once. Some cut the skin all off and dig 
out the cyes with a sharp-pointed knife before 
slicing, but this is more wasteful, more difficult, 
takes more time, aud has no advantage but that 
of saving an inconsiderable amount of juice. 
Where many are pared, the parings are stewed 
or steamed, and the juice is made into jelly. The 
knife should be promptly cleaned, as the sharp 
acid is very deleterious to the steel. 

Servine.—The fruit should always be suffi- 
ciently ripe to serve without sugar. A glass plate 
and a silver knife and fork are the most appro- 
priate to their peculiar character and shape. 
Even when sprinkled with sugar, the role should 
be the same. It is difficult to cut with a spoon, 
aad when cat into bits, as ix sometimes done, 
the beauty is gone, and the bits themselves look 
awkward in the teaspoon. The Sugar-loaf sort is 
more casily managed. The royal way of eating 
either is to take the slice in the fingers, as inde- 
pendently as you would an ear of green corn, and 
bite the succulent part, holding it by the center 
The West-Indians pare it whole, and tear it to 
pieces by taking out mouthful after mouthful 
with a fork. 

Pinr-aPPLE LEMONADE.—Take one medium- 
sized lemon and one slice of pine-apple to each 
pint of water. The pine need not be pared. 
Squeeze them both in the lemon squeezer. Make 
the lemonade with either cold or hot water, as 





you choose. Sweeten to the taste, if you can not 
bring your taste to the health standard, which 
does not reyuire the sugar. This is wholesome, 
delicate, and refreshing, and it will quench thirst 
much sooner than when made with sugar. 


PINE-AND-STRAWBERRY DreEssine.—Scald the 
strawberries and drain off the juice through a 
tammy or a hair sieve. Do not press the fruit, 
but let it drain thoroughly, then add about one- 
tenth part pine-apple juice, pressed from the fresh 
pines, or the juice from the canned fruit, with 
sugur to the taste. Place in an acid-proof sauce- 
pan and return to the fire, adding, when it boils 
up, a spoonful of corn-starch wet in water. Let 
it boil up once and dish. This is an admirable 
dressing for boiled rice, and for various kinds of 
puddings. 

PrvE-aPPLE FritTers.—Mix one gill of soft 
oatmeal mush, one gill of nicely-boiled rice, one 
gill of Graham flour, and one-half pint of water, 
or enough to make a hatter that can be conven- 
iently spread out on a griddle. Then cut and 
pare slices of pine-apple, about one-cighth of an 
inch thick, rejecting the core ; spread the batter 
on the griddle in cakes, a little Jarger than the 
slices of fruit; lay on the fruit and cover each 
one with a thin layer of batter; bake brown on 
both sides. Serve with a dressing of simple 
syrup. 

PINE-APPLE MUFFINS.—Mix equal parts well- 
cooked rice, Graham flour, ‘‘B” oatmeal, and 
water, and bake in muffin rings twenty minutes, 
or until they will slip from the rings without 
sticking ; then split in two slices, and on one 
place thin slices of pared pine-apple, sprinkled 
with sugar, immediately place over it the other 
half, and cover with a napkin. Let them stand 
in a warm place for ten minutes, and serve. 


SHELL Dump.Lines.—Take perfectly clean and 
deodorized clam-shells, or what other pretty 
shape you please, provided it be not of any ma- 
terial that will yield to the acid; oil thoroughly 
and half fill with nicely-boiled rice, then lay in 
some thin slices of pared pine-apple, cover it with 
rice and place in a steamer, cooking it fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Turn out of the shells on the 
dessert plates, and dress with powdered sugar, 
simple syrup, or the above pine-and-strawberry 
dressing. 

CANNING PINE-APPLE. —Slice and pare your 
pine, then pile up the slices, and remove the 
center by cutting down and around it with an 
apple-corer; then cut the fruit into about eight 
wedge-shaped pieces, more or less, according 
to the size, or tear in pieces with a fork, West- 
Indian fashion ; put into the preserving pan, with 
water enough barely to cover, and cook fifteen 
or twenty minutes, then seal up like any other 
fruit. Sugar can be applied when it is used. 

JULIA COLMAN. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 


RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


Recent Astronomical Items, — Dr. 
Henry Draper, of New York, and Mr. Hug- 
gins, of England, have been simultaneously 
at work upon the phouography of stellar and 
planetary spectra, and have each obtained 
good impressions of the spectrum of Vega 
(@ Lyre), which shows peculiar broad dark 
bands, quite unlike anything in the solar 
spectrum. Dr. Draper finds that the spec- 
trum of Venus exhibits at the purple extrem- 
ity the same sort of weakening in photo- 
graphic power which is observable in the 
spectrum of the sun near sunset. 

On December 28th the observatory at Wil- 
na, in Russia, was burned. The large refrac- 
tor and photo-heliograph were destroyed, and 
only books of minor value were saved. The 
observatory has been of late years doing some 
very valuable work, and its destruction is a 
serious loss to science. 


Ant Intelligence Limited.—in a 
fourth communication to the Linnzan Socie- 
ty (reported in Mature), on the habits of bees 
and wasps, Sir John Lubbock has illustrated 
by ingenious experiments his modus operandi 
of testing their faculties, dispositions, habits, 
etc., by something of a double F apparatus, 
whereby an interval of.three-tenths of an 
inch, either by a drop from above or reaching 
upward the distance from below, alone pre- 
vented ants from gaining access to a covered 
xlass all filled with larve. They evidently 
‘had not the acumen to surmount the three- 
tenths of open space, although they had for 
hours before been traversing the route and 
carrying off larvz previous to the small gap 
being made. Industry was conspicuously 
shown by one specimen, which Sir John used 
to place in solitary confinement in a bottle for 
hours, and once for days; but on the moment 
released, it commenced its laborious larve- 
gathering propensities. It seems, from other 
experiments, that ants in difficulties within 
sight of their companions are by no means 
always assisted or relieved ; other attractions, 
food and such like, possessing greater in- 
terest for them. On putting some specimens 
under the influence of chloroform, little or 
no notice was taken of those insensible by 
their companions, the tendency apparently 
being to let friends lie, and throw over the 
edge of the board strangers thus chloroform- 
ed. It seems that to get ants properly intox- 
icated with spirit for experimental purposes 
is no easy matter, some recovering too quick- 
ly, and others remaining so thoroughly dead 
drunk as to come under the head of imprac- 
ticables ; while between reeling friends and 
strangers the experimenter finds himself 
baffled. The sober ants are exceeding puz- 
zled at finding their friends in such a condi- 
tion. As a general rule, they picked up 
arunken friends and carried them to the nest, 
whilst they threw into the water and drowned 
Strangers In some instances confusion arose, 





for a few of the strangers were carried to the 
nest, and friends tumbled into the water; 
but they did not return to the rescue of the 
friends, though strangers were afterward ex- 
pelled from the nest. Sir John expresses 
surprise that ants of one nest perfectly well 
know each other. Even after a year's sepa- 
ration old companions are recognized and 
amicably received ; whereas, strangers, par- 
ticularly among the Lasius flavus, are almost 
invariably attacked and maltreated, even 
when introduced in the mixed company of 
old friends. But sight can not be acute. 
For example, in experiments food was 
placed on a glass slip a few inches from the 
nest, near the straight road to and from the nest 
being so familiar to the ants; but when 
the food had been shifted only a short dis- 
tance from its first position it was long ere it was 
re discovered. Indeed, they wandered from 
a few minutes to half an hour in the most ex- 
traordinary circuitous routes before finding 
out the direct road between the nest and 
food, and vice versa. Slavery in certain gene- 
ra is seen to be a positive institution — the 
Amazon ants (Polyergus rufecens) absolutely 
requiring slave assistants to clean, to dress, 
and to feed them, else they will rather die 
than help themselves, though food be close 
at hand. A curious blind wood-louse (Piat- 
yarthrus Hoffmansegii) is allowed house- 
room by the ants. It acts as a kind of scav- 
enger, the ants taking little notice of the 
wood-lice, and even migrating, leaving them 
behind. Some new species of Diptera, of the 
family Phoridaw, he finds to be parasitic on 
our house-ants, and Mr. Vernal has recently 
described thesg interesting forms. 


Structure of Blood Corpuscies,— 
Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In_ the 
poly issue of your periodical Mr. F. G. 

airfield discusses this question, and in 
support of his views gives a figure in 
which he professes to trace the course of the 
rays of light as they pass from the mirror on 
a microscope through the slide, object, and 
thin glass cover to the object-glass. It is 
upon this figure that Mr Fairfield rests his 
chief claims to a demonstration ot his theory, 
and, therefore, if the principles used in trac- 
ing the path of the light are erroneous, the 
whole argument falls to the ground. With 
this, however, Iam not so much concerned. 
What I regard as of more importance, is that 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
should not be misled, in regard to such an 
important subject as the action of simple 
lenses, by statements which violate the most 
elementary principles of optics. Mr. Fair- 
field says that “ When a ray of light passes 
from a refracting medium of lesser into one 
of greater density, it enters the latter at right 
angles to the plane of its surface.” This is 
not so. The incident ray is, in this case, bent 
from its path to an extent which varies with 
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the refractive power of the medium which it | there is no such thing as a sound or tone 


enters, and even in the case of the diamond, 
the most highly refractive substance known, 
this bending is not enough to bring it to a 
right angle. In the case of glass, it is about 
half what it is in the case of the diamond. 
It puzzles me to know where Mr. Fairfield 
could have obtained ideas so widely at vari- 
ance with the facts. 

Carrying out his theory as above enunci- 
ated, he states that in a sphere of glass the 
impinging rays all meet at the center of the 
sphere. This, again, is incorrect. Parallel 
rays, falling on a sphere of common glass, 
would be brought together at a point on the 
other side of the sphere and distant about a 
semi-radius from its surface. Convergent 
rays would come together at a lesser dis- 
tance ; divergent rays at a greater distance. 
In the case of a blood corpuscle (assuming 
it to be spherical, as represented by Mr. 
Fairfield), since it does not refract as much 
as glass, the rays would come to a focus ata 
greater distance from its surface. 

Those of your readers who are not familiar 
with optics and yet wish to test this matter 
experimentally, can do so with the bulb of a 
broken thermometer. After emptying it of 
mercury (by slightly warming it), and filling 
it with a solution of salt in water, let it be 
used as a burning lens, or magnifier. In the 
first case, it will be found that it brings the 
rays to a focus at a point outside the bulb, 
and in the second it will be found that the 
point at which letters are seen most distinctly 
through it is distant a littke more than a 
quarter of its diameter from its surface. This 
shows clearly that after passing the center of 
the sphere, the rays do not diverge as figured 
by Mr. Fairfield. I say nothing in regard to 
the fact that if the figure is supposed to be 
accurate, both the slide and covering glass 
will be found to be of impossible thicknesses, 
and that their influence upon the ray is very 
different from what Mr. Fairfield figures. 
The two mistakes that I have pointed out 
are so important that it is a pity to allow 
them to obtain currency without correction, 
and it certainly astonishes me to find that a 
writer who claims position as a professional 
microscopist should apparently know so little 
of the principles which govern the construc- 
tion of the instrument that he uses. 

JOHN PHIN, 
Ed. Am. Fournal of Microscopy. 

Making Speech Visible.—At a meet- 
ing held at Salem, Mass., a lecture on * Visi- 
ble Speech” was delivered by Prof. Graham 
Bell, who, by means of the drum in a human 
ear cut from a dead subject, has succeeded 
in producing a phonautograph. The ear is 
placed in the end of an ordinary speaking- 
trumpet ; on speaking into the trumpet the 
drum is set in motion ; this moves the style ; 
the style traces the effect on a plate of smoked 
glass ; and by means of a camera the curves 


and lines can be exhibited to a large number | 


of spectators. The five vowels make five 


different curves ; and, according to Mr. Bell, | 





pure and simple, but each is a composite of 
a number of tones; and the wavelets by 
which these are produced can also be shown 
onascreen. Tables of the various symbols 
have been drawn up, and found useful for 
educational purposes, as was demonstrated 
by a young deaf and dumb pupil from the 
Boston institution, who interpreted the sym- 
bols at sight. 


Comparative Health of Leading 
Cities.—The Health Bureau of the German 
Empire reports, that during the week ending 
on the 27th of January last, the number of 
deaths to every hundred thousand of the in- 
habitants in the cities enumerated, were as 
follows : 
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An Art Discovery.—The finding of 
the arms of the celebrated Venus de Milo 
has been announced. They were discovered 
within ten yards of the spot where the torso 
was unearthed in 1821, on the island of Milo. 
The American chirgé d'affaires at Athens, 
Gen. Meredith Read, says: “ The arms are 
exquisitely modeled. One holds a disk or 
shield. The workmanship and the locality 
compel even the skeptical to acknowledge 
the authenticity of these wonderful relics.” 
The evidence given tends certainly to show 
the genuineness of the relics. A curious coin 
cident occurred with this discovery, in the 
death of the discoverer of the statue, Col. 
Voutier, at Hyeres, France. While a midship- 
man in the French navy, he landed on the 
island of Milo, and chanced upon a peasant 
who had dug up the figure and was about to 
thrqw it away; but at once perceiving its 
beauty, interfered, and it was saved. Now, 
when the arms have come to rejoin their 
body, the news of Col. Voutier’s death reach- 
es Athens. 


Kerosene Oil and Illumination, 
—In a lecture on “ Hluminating oils,” Mr. R. 
C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Board of Health, 
gave the results of his own experiments, in 
the following language : 

“ Another fact does not seem to be gener- 
ally known, although I pointed it out nearly 
two years ago, viz.: that kerosene rapidly 
deteriorates by exposure to sunlight. Here 
are two bottles of kerosene, one clear as 
water, and the other dark yellow; yet they 
were filled from the same can of kerosene 


Amsterdam. . 
Rotterdam. 
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and have stood side by side for several 
weeks ; one was exposed to sunlight, while 
the other was wrapped in paper, impervious 
to light. In one bottle the sunlight has 
changed a part of the oil to a tarry substance, 
which remains dissolved in the oil and colors 
it yellow, while no such change has taken 
place in the other. If I add some sulphuric 
acid to this yellow oil, quite a heavy deposit 
of tarry matter will form, but none in the 
other oil. Any kerosene long exposed to 
sunlight will burn less freely, and all lamps 
should be kept in a dark closet when not in 
use. The people also complain because the 





high-test oil is more costly. Of course, no | 


intelligent man will claim that the remarka- 
ble advance in the price of kerosene all over 
the country during the last year, has any con- 


nection with our high test. This is the result | 


of a combination of the principal oil refiners, 


sene, everywhere, costs more than low-test. 
Gallon for gallon it costs more, but is it 
therefore more expensive? I was surprised 
at Grand Traverse to hear that ‘the high-test 
oil not only costs more, but would not burn 
so long as low-test.’ This statement was so 
opposed to known facts, that I determined 
to test it accurately. I took two exactly sim- 
ilar lamps, filled one with high and the other 
with low-test oil; weighed the lamps and 
oil’; lighted them and kept the blaze at equal 
intensity, and after allowing them to burn 
side by side for a certain time, I weighed the 
lamps to find how much oil each had con- 
sumed. While the high-test oil had lost four 
ounces, the low-test had lost five ounces. I 
have tried the experiment in many ways, both 
by measuring the amount of oil that was con- 
sumed, and by weighing the same, but 
always with the same result, viz : the low- 
test oils always burned away faster than the 
high-test when the light was the same. The 
low-test oil sells for 28 cents wholesale, and 
the best high-test for 35 cents (January, 
1877)—an increase of one-fourth ; but the low- 


test oil burns away one-fourth faster, so that 
measured, not by the gailon, but by the 
amount of light, the high-test is as cheap as 
the low-test.” 


Planetary.-— Mars will be in opposition 
this next Sep.en ber, in a position more fa. 
vorable than will recur before 1892 for dis- 
covering the solar parallax. The precision 
of this method will be comparable with that 
obtainable in case of a transit of Venus, and 
the trouble and expense will be vastly less. 
There will be careful observations in various 
parts of the world. 


‘‘olored Snow.—The somewhat rare 
phenomenon of a fall of golden yellow snow 
occurred in the midst of a severe storm on 
the afternoon of the 27th of February, at 
Peckeloh, in Germany. A specimen of the 


| water melted from this snow, after being kept 
who control the market. But high-test kero- | im. 





a few days, was microscopically examined 
by Weber, who describes it in Klein's 
“ Wochenschrift ;” he found that it contain- 
ed principally four different kinds of germs 
or organisms, shaped respectively like ar- 
rows, coffee beans, horns, and dark flat discs. 


Delicate Thermometer.—A very sen- 
sitive thermometer, invented and used for 
many years by Moritz. has been recently 
described by him. It consists essentially of 
a cylindrical band compounded of two str'ps 
of platinum and silver soldered together. 
One end of the band being fastened, the 
other end is free to move with every change 
of temperature, and in doing so, movesa 
mirror mounted upon an axis in such a way 
as to reflect to the observer's eye the divi- 
sions upon a fixed scale, as-in magnetic ob- 
servatories, The instrument, as used by 
Moritz, may be contained in a box of less 
than two inches on a side; it can be exposed 
to the weather if need be, and can, also, be 
used as a wet bulb thermometer ; it appears 
to be accurate to the fiftieth part of a degree, 
Fahrenheit. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 


done by muscle when directed by brains, The’true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 


As this department is one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, -ur 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 
general, and which should have a wide circulation. 
Due credit will, in every case, be given to the con- 
tributor. 


Mongol Farming.—An English writer 
who has traveled in Japan and observed the 
condition of things, thus comments: 





est of the capital of the soil's productive 
power. As the Japanese knows that he has 
to live upon that interest, his first care is de- 
voted to keeping the capital intact. He only 
takes away from his soil with one hand, if he 


| can make up the loss with the other; and he 
never takes more than he can return. He 


“ This is the great difference between Eu- | 


ropean and Japanese culture. The former is 
simply a delusion, which will be detected 
sooner or later. Japanese cultivation, on the 


other hand, is actual and genuine ; the prod- | 


uce of the land represeats, indeed, the inter- 


never endeavors to force the production by 
large supplies of azoiised matters. 

“ The fields in Japan do not, therefore, as a 
general rule, present that luxuriant aspect 
which gratifies our sight occasionally at home. 
There are no impenetrable forests of straw, 
from six to eight feet high, to be seen, nor 
turnips weighing 100 Ibs., with 99 Ibs. of wa- 
ter in them. There is nothing extravagant in 
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the sight of Japanese crops. But what dis- 
tinguishes them most favorably, as compared 
to ours, is their certainty and uniformity for 
thousands of years. The real produce of land 
can be calculated only by the average crops 
of a long number of years. 

“If additional proof were needed to show 
that the state of cultivation is very superior, 
and that the land yielus abundant produce, I 
would point to the fact that the Japanese em- 
pire, which covers an area similar to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of which one-half at 
the most, from the hilly nature of the coun- 
try, can be looked upon as fit for tillage, not 
only contains a larger number of inhabitants 
than Great Britain and Ireland, but maintains 
them without any supply. of food from other 
parts. Whilst Great Britain is compelled to 
import corn from other countries, to the ex- 
tent of many millions per annum, Japan, 
since the opening of its ports, actually ex- 
ports no inconsiderable quantities of food.” 


A Great Poultry Farm.—Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Baker has organized an -immense 
enterprise in poultry raising, at Cresskill, 
N. J., the cost of which has already reached 
$75,000, and even at this figure, he makes 
the business pay him a handsome profit. 
His chickens are hatched by artificial heat 
through an incubator of his own construc- 
tion, the capacity of which is now estimated 
at one hundred and forty thousand chick- 
ens per year, and which the proprietor ex- 
pects to double during the next few months. 


Look out for the Cucumber.— 
An exchange tells that Dr. Leidy, at a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, announced a discovery likely to startle 
cucumber eaters. It was to the effect that this 
vegetable or fruit (which is it?) is liable to be 
infested with tape-worm. The doctor exhib- 
ited a specimen of a tape-worm taken from 
the inside of a large cucumber. It had all 
the characteristics of a true tape-worm, but 
belonged apparently to an unknown species. 
“The ovaries, containing round, yellow eggs, 
are confined to the anterior extremity of the 
segment.” That is the scientific account of 
the peculiarity which distinguishes this kind 
of tape-worm. Perhaps the peculiarity arises 
from its having dwelt in the cold heart of a 
cucumber, instead of the warm stomach ofa 
human being. Very likely these “yellow 
eggs” hatched inside a man, woman, or child, 
develop somewhat differently from what they , 
are apttodoinsideacucumber. At any rate, 
itis not calculated to sharpen the appetite for 
cucumbers when the possibility is realized of 
eating along with it the fragments and eggs 
of tape-worm. 


How to raise Fruits—A Friendly 
Criticism. —S. R Weis & Co., New York : 
The following is from a source entitling it to 
Notice, and I know of no fitter place for it | 
than the department of your JouRNAL devoted | 
to rural affairs—you being the publishers of | 
the book alluded to. 
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THos. GrecG, Esa.— Dear Sir : [have your 
little book, “ How to Raise Fruits,” lately so 
handsomely issued by S. R. Wells & Co., and 
I need not inform you that I am in entire ac- 
cord with its aims and purposes, and that | 
see much in it to commend. And I know 
you will not object to my stating, in a friendly 
way, what I conceive to be minor faults. | 
refer to a certain extravagance of statement, 
not confined alone to your book, but fre 
quently indulged in by writers on fruit cult- 
ure. Overestimates of yield are too fre- 
quent among writers of your class, and are 
calculated to create a prejudice in the public 
mind against the writer and the business of 
fruit-growing. Your statements of the yield 
of strawberries, for instance (see pages 137-8), 
will be regarded as extravagant by many of 
your readers, and I think it will be only the 
initiated few who will give them any cre- 
dence. How many, think you, of those who 
grow this fruit, are able to obtain half the 
lowest amount stated? Very few. And I 
think the number very small, indeed, who 
approximate those yields. Convince the 
public that “eighty to one hundred bushels” 
—or even as many as of corn—can be grown 
per acre, and my word for it there will be a 
large increase of strawberry planting. 

Again: Is there not also a little extrava- 
gance in the cuts representing some of these 
fruits? for instance, Col. Cheney and Tri- 
omphe de Gand (pages 142 and 146). Who 
ever grew a strawberry as large as the latter? 
And do not these overdrawn pictures have an 
effect contrary to that intended ? 

I make these criticisms not in any spirit of 
fault-finding, but as a lover of good fruits, 
and as a convert to the doctrine that fruit- 
growing and fruit-eating have a decided ben- 
eficial effect upon the health of the people. 
And hoping that the book may have an ex- 
tensive sale, I subscribe myself, yours, very 
truly, A. W. K. 

REMARKS. 

It may safely be admitted that few Col. 
Cheneys or Triomphe de Gands reach the 
size given in the cuts. Yet I have great 
confidence that those strawberries can be 
and have been brought to the size repre- 
sented. They profess to be actual meas- 
urements—the first, I believe, as given by 
its originator at Rochester; the Triomphe 


| de Gand by a propagator not now recollect- 


ed. They are of given as representations 
of those varieties as grown ‘ordinarily by 
unskillful cultivators, but as showing their 
capabilities under the best treatment, and 
are so generally regarded by the public. 
These, as well as other varieties, have fre- 
quently been shown that measure five, six, 
and seven inches in circumference. So there 
is but little exaggeration, if any, in the cuts 
referred to. 

In the matter of yield, there is no over- 
statement. The figures given are not too 
large ; indeed, they are all below what has 
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been and can be produced. While perhaps | is urged that these large yields are rare in- 
a majority of strawberry-growers do not | stances, and usually from small plats of 
reach as many bushels per acre as they | ae True ; but, soil and circumstances 
would of corn, many are the small plats | being equal, what can be done by one man, 
which have yielded, with little extra care, | can also be done by another; and the pro- 
thirty-two quarts, or one bushel, to the | portionate care and labor bestowed on one 


ee ee 


— rod. That yield is in no way aston- | 
ishing, yet it is at the rate of 160 bushels | 
to the acre. Aside from the testimony of | 
others, the writer has in several instances 
known of yields much in excess of that. | 
And he has this year known a plat of Tri- 
omphes to give more than two bushels to 
the square rod, or 320 bushels per acre—it 
being the fourth year from planting, and its 
owner had not thought it extraordinary. It 








Mrs, C. Fowrer Weis, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. N. Sizer, Associate. 
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HO FOR THE COUNTRY! 

IDSUMMER is here in its glory of 

leaf and flower, and with its heat, 
and glare, and dust. Our friends of the ru- 
ral districts at this season are regarded 
with a feeling akin to envy by those of us 
who daily tread the streets of the swelter- 
ing city, and worry through the long days 
at the tiresome desk or counter. It was 
scarcely so a few months ago, however, 
while the ice-king held us in his rigid grasp, 
for if,’in the course of the winter, our 
thought was tured toward the country 
—visions of snow-bound meadows, frozen 
streams, of leafless trees and a dreary life- 
lessness pervading the wide expanse — 


or five rods will produce equally favorable 
results if bestowed on 160 or 1,600 rods. 

Hence, on a careful review of the subject, 
and with a sincere desire to avoid all exag- 
geration and doubtful statement, I am com- 
pelled to join issue with my friendly critic, 
and maintain that what he calls an “ extray- 
agance of statement’”’ is not extravagance, 
but only “ words of truth and soberness.” 

. TH. GREGG. 











awakened reflections of the comfort and | 


advantage we denizens of town possessed 


in so rich measure over the husbandman 
and villager. Here life seemed quickened 
by the frosty air to an excessive expres- 
sion, the theaters of business and of so- 
cial pleasure being filled with a zealous 
throng; in the country, life, like the 
streams, seemed to have halted in its 
course for a period of repose. But now, 
the country has assumed a phase of su- 
periority, and we feel drawn toward it as 
toward a place whose scenes and influences 
will be healthful to the body and refreshing 
to the mind.+ 


It is a practice which we are far from de- 
crying, that of spending a part of the warm 
season away from the pent-up city; for 
some, it is indispensable, if they would be 
well and perform their allotted work effi- 
ciently. For the young, the aged, the sick, 
and the toil-worn, the change of scene and 
avocation which a month or so amid the 
beauties of nature affords, is highly bene- 
ficial. We are inclined to think that he 
who never goes into the country, or does 
not love its picturesque blending of hill and 
dale,*forest and meadow, is very one-sided 
in his development. The normal mind finds 
delight in the dispositions of nature, and 
tires of artificial surroundings, however 
splendid may be their design and finish. 
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The natural only gives comrlete satisfac- 


tion. 

Many city people go to sea-side or moun- 
tain resorts, where they take rooms in hotels 
or boarding-houses. Some are rich enough 
to own acountry-seat for summer use. But 
many visit friends and enjoy themselves at 
If the ar- 
rangement be mutually agreeable, it is well 


very little pecuniary expense. 


enough; but cases are easily conceived 
where midsummer guests are undesirable 
and hindrances. The farmer, in the midst 
of his harvest, having need to use every fa- 
cility he can command to secure the best 
results of sun and air, and his wife as fully 
alive to the interests of the hour, and as 
busily employed as himself, have little or no 
time to give to visitors, and there can be 
little hearty enjoyment on either side, unless 
the visit be very brief. People who “come 
to stay,” in such cases, can scarcely be wel- 
come unless there’s a good deal of helpful- 
ness specially suited to the hour in their 
There 
are times when our best friends—those 


composition of brain and muscle. 


whose society we most desire—would be 
annoying to us; at such times, however, 
our best /rzends do not put themselves in 
the way to embarrass us. 





REVIEWERS’ PERSISTENCE IN ERROR. 


“WO or three writers of eminence have 
recently contributed papers to leading 
English publications, in which they have 
taken occasion to allude to Phrenology 
with such emphasis that we infer it is 
active enough in England to arouse anew 
the fears or prejudices of speculative met- 
In the late number of the 
Church Quarterly Review an elaborate 
article is published, which discusses the 
views of Bain, Carpenter, and Maudsley 
on the relation of mind and body, and sets 


aphysicians. 





forth with some definiteness the generally 
received opinions with regard to the part 
performed by the brain in the processes of 
thought and physical function. The whole 
tenor of the illustrations and proofs adduced 
by this writer, in support of the premise that 
the brain is the organ of the mind, is of a 
piece with that of the early phrenologists, 
and suggests their recorded observations 
as the fountain of supply, directly or indi- 
rectly. He is borne by them to the irresist- 
ible conclusion of the composite structure 
of the encephalon in correspondence with 
the composite nature of mind, but, as he 
is writing for an ecclesiastical organ, he 
couches that conclusion in careful phrases, 


viz. : 


“In favor of the idea that the different 
mental powers have each appropriate parts 
of the cerebral mass as their special organs, 
may be adduced the analogy of the several 
physiological actions of various parts of the 
lower division of the nervous system, now 
more or less definitively ascertained. For 
instance, it is now admitted that the move- 
ments of the chest in respiration, of the 
heart in the propulsion of the blood, of the 
eyes in vision, etc., have not only their 
special nerves as channels of excitation, 
but also certain parts of the brain necessa- 
rily involved in their play. There is, there- 
fore, an a prior? probability that to the 
mental functions, also, certain parts of the 
brain are specially assigned. Assiduous 
attempts have been made to determine this 
point, in the way both of direct experimen- 
tation in the lower animals, and of observa- 
tion of the peculiarities of disposition and 
character of individuals, in connection with 
the varied configuration of the brain, as in- 
ferred from the external form of the skull— 
the latter being the basis of the popular 
system of phrenology.” 


Then we are told that “but little light 
has been thrown on the subject by either ot 


these methods.” 
We might ask, why is the system of Phre- 
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nology so “ popular” if it throws “ but little 
light” on mental character? and why do 
thousands declare that its teachings have 
opened to them the true meaning of life 
and given them success, whereas, notwith- 
standing the aids furnished by the older 
philosophies, they had previously entertained 
but a gloomy forecast. “ But little light?” 
Let the earnest statements of intelligent 
men and women which come to us daily, 
prompted only by sentiments of gratitude» 
answer the aspersion. 
at hand: 


“I do not know how I have ever lived to 
be fifty years old without THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. If I could have had 
it at twenty, and realized its truths as I do 
now, the remainder of my life would be 
worth much more to me.—A. G., Mass.” 


Here is one just 


And another : 


“ Phrenology is to me just what theology 
is to the man of religion. I live it, breathe 
it, and-work under the strength of its influ- 
ence. It is that element in my life that 
feeds the better part of my nature.—W. 
H., JR., Mich.” - 

The writer in the Review is not satisfied 
with the results of Dr. Ferrier’s experi- 
ments, yet is candid enough to say: 

“It must be allowed that Dr. Ferrier’s 
observations give some support to the phre- 
nologists in locating the reflective faculties 
in the frontal region.” 

Phrenology obtains little sympathy from 
the reviewer on account of his impression 
of the claims of its advocates, which, we 
The learned 
representatives of the science do not assert 
for it the exalted place of “a complete phi- 
losophy of mind.” They do, however, claim 
for it a decided superiority over the diversi- 
fied and indefinite schemes of schoolmen 


can assure him, is erroneous. 


and metaphysicians, and have a sclid war- 
rant for their claim in the very satisfac- 
tory solution of many questions previously 
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deemed mysterious or unanswerable, and 
in the valuable uses it subserves in the 
every-day affairs of man. The simplicity of 
its definitions, its comprehensiveness, and 
the sharp distinctions which Phrenology 
makes between mental faculties, led the 
learned Whately to declare thus strongly : 

“All moral and religious objections 
against the doctrines of Phrenology are 
utterly futile.” 

Robert Hunter, the eminent professor of 
anatomy in the University of Glasgow, said: 

“For more than thirteen years I have 
paid some attention to Phrenology, and | 
beg to state, the more deeply I investigate 
it the more I am convinced of the truth of 
the science.” 

From the late Horace Mann’s numerous 
testimonials in its favor we will only quote: 

“I declare myself a hundred times more 
indebted to Phrenology than to all the met- 
aphysical works I ever read.” 


Thus wrote the venerable author, John 
Neal: 


“ ,... The result of all my experience 
for something over two-score years is this: 
that Phrenology, is a revelation put by God 
himself within the reach of all His intelligent 
creation, to be studied and applied in all the 
relations and in all the business of life.” 


And the greatest of living pulpit orators 
gives his testimony in such frank words as 
these : 

“All my life long I have been in the 
habit of using Phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. | 
regard it as far more useful, practical, and 
sensible than any other system of mental 
philosophy which has yet been evolved.” 

" The reviewer tells us that a good deal of 
discredit has been brought upon the system 
by many of its advocates because of their 
pandering to “wretched empiricism” and 
“shallow conceits ;” but we have no need 


to be reminded of this. The very popu- 
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larity and practical usefulness of phrenolog- | statement that “the posterior lobe rests 
ical science prompted the fungoid growth of | upon the tentorium, its extent forward being 
charlatanry which has so retarded its dis- | limited by the anterior margin of the cere- 
semination. But this unfortunate fact does | bellum,” but we find no anatomical division 
not excuse the spirit of captiousness and extending upward in correspondence with 
rancor which some who style themselves | the anterior margin of the cerebellum ; on 
scientists have exhibited toward it. Some | the contrary, the convolutions are continu- 
have rejected it while recognizing the | ous, In fact, the hemispheres of the cere- 
soundness of principles in mental philoso- | brum present a general mass indented more 
phy and physiology which owe their dis- | or less deeply by the sulci, but being no- 
covery and application to the early phre- | where separable into entire sections. The 
nologists. old division into lobes was for the sake of 

The writer in the Church Quarterly bor- | anatomical convenience ; but now, the arbi- 
rows most of his strength, as do all the | trary and indefinite nature of such division 
late opponents of Phrenology, from Dr. W. | is decried by Turner, Ecker, and others 
B, Carpenter, who published a paper about | who favor a division in accordance with the 
thirty years ago, in which he embodied the | convolutions, The posterior lobe as bound- 
results of certain studies in nervous anat- | ed by Gray, and illustrated on page 558 of 
omy, and asserted as a conclusion that | his work, is of small extent as compared 
“the first rudiments of brain found in as- | with the middle lobe, while the “ propensi- 
cending the animal scale were rudiments | ties,” in their localization according to 
of the anterior lobes ;’’ that “the posterior | phrenology, occupy more than one-third of 
lobes reached their full development in man | the cerebral mass. These “ propensities ” 
alone ; and hence, that the hypothesis which | embrace faculties relating to the preserva- 
seated the intellectual qualities in the ante- | tion of personal existence, the supply of 
rior lobes, the moral qualities in the middle | physical necessities, the maintenance of the 
lobes, and the animal propensities in the | family and social relation, and are known 
posterior lobes, was in direct contradiction | by the names Alimentiveness, Acquisitive- 
to the unbroken order of nature.” ness, Combativeness, Cautiousness, De- 

Now this is the way in which learned men | structiveness, Secretiveness, Vitativeness, 
to-day discuss phrenology, taking an old } Parental Love, Conjugality, Friendship, and 
statement of a gentleman, very eminent, to | Inhabitiveness. Two of these lie in convo- 
be sure, in his own department, and, without | lutions of the middle cerebral lobe, and con- 
a suspicion of its inaccuracy, building upon | siderably in front of the opening of the ear ; 
it a fabric of reasoning sufficient, of course, | in fact, in what are termed the anterior-infe- 
to establish their view of the unsoundness | rior convolutions. Destructiveness lies im- 
of phrenological data. The grand point of | mediately over the auditory process, in the 
attack, their piece de resistance, as a| middle lobe, while Secretiveness and Cau- 
Frenchman might say, is Carpenter’s déc- | tiousness lie above Destructiveness in the 
tum that we place the animal propensities | medio-posterior part of the middle lobe, or 
tx the posterior lobes. What is the precise | in what is defined by Prof. Turner, the Scot- 
extent of the posterior lobes of the human | tish anatomist, as the parietal lobe. Taking 
brain? All we can get from Dr. Gray’s | the parieto-occipital fissure as the anterior 
standard treatise is the somewhat indefinite | boundary of the occipital or posterior lobe, 








which is accepted by the latest authorities 
like Gratiolet, Turner, and Ecker, we find 
that lobe to be of very small extent, its gyri 
barely accommodating the organs Parental 
Love and Inhabitiveness, so that Combat- 
iveness and Friendship must be lodged in 
the middle lobe. 

Thus upon the ground of the non-phre- 
nologists, and using their own map of the 
brain, their assignment of the “ propensities ” 
to the posterior lobes is seen to be alto- 
gether inconsistent, and one can scarcely 
avoid the inference that the learned writers 
who speak of Dr. Carpenter as having 
“ crumbled the whole fabric of Phrenology 
into dust,” are eminently ignorant of the 
true anatomical features of the system. 

In another number we shall take occasion 
to consider the other matter of objection 
on the part of these learned critics, viz.: 
that “ the first rudiments of brain found in 
ascending the animal scale were rudiments 
of the anterior lobes.” 





> 


GREAT FIRES. 


HOSE were terrible fires—that of St. 

John, N. B., which on the 20th of June 
destroyed almost the entire business part of 
the city, and turned into the streets upward 
of twelve thousand people, and that of 
Marblehead, Mass., which broke out on the 
25th of the same month and burned over 
twelve acres before its progress was checked. 
But while the ashes are still hot and smok- 
ing, the work of clearing away the dédrzs is 
begun, and the cheering sound of the saw, 
hammer, and trowel is heard, intimating 
that ere long the black scars of devastation 
will be covered, and a new and better order 
replace the old buildings. How elastic is 
the human spirit! How quickly its energy 
triumphs over misfortunes which affect the 
material interests of society! Witness the 
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| mighty sequel of the Chicago conflagration. 


The people of St. John and of Marblehead 
will not do less in their several places, 

But there is a fire which is more terrible 
in its devastation than such as the above. 
It deprives its victims not only of their prop- 
erty, but it destroys them also. Its ravages 
consume their health, strength, hope, and 
life. To-day the thousands of St. John are 
housed, clothed, and comfortable, who were 
yesterday homeless and destitute, but the 
hundreds of thousands who are consumed 
by the fire of rum, lose all that belongs to 
home, comfort, and happiness; and most 
of them are crushed down in wretchedness 
unspeakable. 

Lately, there was much talk concerning 
the suppression of the sale of that boys 
Fourth of July delight, the Chinese fire- 
cracker, on the ground of its dangerous 
character, it having been the cause of many 
serious conflagrations—that of Portland, for 
Men of wealth 
and influence have argued strongly against 


instance, a few years ago. 


fireworks in general, as agents of extrava- 
gance and destruction, with scarcely a single 
true element which might be deemed favora- 
ble to their use by reason and the moral 
sense. These fiery things, we are told, have 
burned up millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, the fruit of years of thought and toil. 
Society would be so much the richer if they 
had never been known, and hundreds of 
precious lives, too, would have been saved. 
Yes, we agree to this, but we can not help 
thinking of that other “ fiery thing ” against 
which these men of wealth and influence do 
not argue so strongly, but which causes a 
hundred, yes, a thousand times more mate- 
rial and moral damage than fire-crackers 
Will these gentle- 
men tell us in how many instances the fire- 


and other pyrotechnics. 


cracker, or Roman-candle, or rocket, which 
fired a building, was set off by a hand whose 
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carelessness was occasioned by “fire-wa- 
ter?” 
proportion of the fires which occur in the 


They know, however, that a large 


course of a year are due to drunkenness. 
Why, then, do they not urge the immediate 
suppression of the trade which supplies 
broadcast the liquid enemy to clear heads 
and steady hands ? 

Only do this, gentlemen, and insurance in- 
terests, now so weak, will at once strength- 
en, and lower rates of premium become 
practicable. 


2: — —_—. 


HOW TO OBTAIN READING-MATTER. 
by has been proposed, by some of our 


earnest advocates of Christian mission- 
ary enterprise, as a method by which the 
agriculturist might contribute to the cause 
of morality and religion, and not feel it as 
a severe tax upon his income, that a certain 
area of land be set apart and cultivated, and 
whatever was the product, it should be 
given to the mission fund. This idea has 
also been approved, by a contemporary of 
the press, as applicable to one’s personal 
need of mental improvement; that one 
whose means are restricted—if a farmer, 
gardener, stock-raiser, or dairyman—could, 
from year to ear, set apart the results of 
the tillage of a plot of land, or a certain 
part of the proceeds derivable from the 
sale of an ox or of the milk of a cow, for the 
purchase of desirable reading-matter. 

The reader may remember the story of 
the farmer who complained that he could 
not renew his. subscription for his favorite 
weekly newspaper, and who was requested 
by the editor to send him, in lieu of money, 
the eggs laid by one hen in the course of 
the year. The farmer, pleased by so easy 
a mode of settling the account, selected a 
hen and faithtully carried her eggs, from 





month to month, to the editor, who, at the 
year’s end, surprised the farmer by exhibit- 
ing to him an account in which there was 
a balance in the hen’s favor. 

Some of the subscribers to THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL have resorted to measures quite 
desperate to continue their subscription. 
One even sold her hair to obtain the money 
for the subscription and a copy of “ New 
Physiognomy.” She was determined to 
have them! 

How many of our Western friends could 
easily devote an acre of land to literature, 
the twenty or thirty bushels of grain from 
which would add several choice volumes to 
their book-shelf! Rich compensation for a 
few days’ labor! And this book-acre could 
be made a regular adjunct of each year’s 
work, its outcome successively adding to 
the home collection of valuable reading. 
We are quite sure that once fairly tried, the 
plan would not be lightly relinquished, or 
the acre for home-reading be gingerly tilled. 





THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. — Prepara- 
tions are now under way for the Paris Ex- 
position of 1878. An invitation has been 
received by the United States Government 
to participate, and President Hayes is ex- 
pected to appoint the commission soon, 
which will proceed to Paris and arrange 
for the exhibit from this country. The 
President will make this step with the ex- 
pectation that Congress will make an ap- 
propriation next fall to meet the expenses. 
The name of General Hawley has been 
prominently mentioned in connection with 
the chairmanship of the commission which 
the President will probably name, and his 
selection for this position was considered 
as almost certain by prominent merchants 
in this city. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication. } 





Go Our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuirY Fatt to RecetveE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Jn all cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage— 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not 
be considered. 





Woman’s READING CLUB.—In answer 
to further inquiries on this subject, we would 
say that Miss Anna E. Ticknor, No. 9 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., is Secretary of the New England 
Woman’s' Club, whose headquarters are in 
Boston. 

SLEEPINEsSS.—‘‘I believe it is a gen- 
eral habit with people during the summer season, 
to complain of being sleepy. I know it is true 
with me. You will do mea favor by telling how 
I can keep from being so sleepy during the day 
when I should be studying.” —W. H. 8. 

Most pcople suffer from lassitude, depression, 
and drowsiness during the early summer for the 
reason that their systems have become pervaded 
with carbonaceous matter owing to their habit 
of eatiug food which contains such matter in cx- 
cess, and not appreciating the necessity of modi- 
fying their diet in accordance with the progress 
of the seusons. Food with warming elements is 
requisite, of course, in the winter, but in warm 
weather, food which is rich in nutrient qualities, 
but not having a very large proportion of cai bon, 
is desirable, A torpid liver induces a sluggish- 
ness of the circulation, which in its turn retards 
the functional activities of the nervous system. 
Lence the disposition to languor and sleepiness. 
You should eat fruit liberally ; it assists the de- 
purating orgaus in relieving the system of the 
surcharge of carbon, and so refreshes the nery- 
ous functions. Be active, a good deal out of 
doors, but do not get into the habit of lounging 
and lolling about; be brisk, free in movement, 
and you may thus stir up a general activity of the 
system. 





Lispine.—G. K. M. E.—This habit is 
frequently due to the encouragement which some 
people have had when very young to indulge in 
infantile phraseology. Some mothers are indis- 
creet enough to be profuse in what is known as 
“baby talk,” and their children until pretty 
well grown suffer in this way from such teach- 
ing. It may be due, also, to physical conditions 
—the formation of the tongue or lips. Effort, 
however, we are inclined to believe, will prove 
remedial, just as care will relieve, to a consider- 
able degree, the habit of stammering. 


DEAFNEssS.—R. A. L.—-The infirmity 
having been occasioned by disease in this case, 
we are of opinion that little can be done toward 
its cure. The girl should be examined by an ex- 
perienced aurist. 


WRINELES.—C. C. N.—Wrinkles of the 
kind described as “‘ running from the outer cor. 
ner of the eyes toward the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness” are said, by physiognomists, to indicate a 
tendency in the character toward uprightness, 
honesty, and probity. If their direction in your 
case is toward the organ of Acquisitiveness, it 
might be inferred that in your pecuniury deal- 
ings you show a straightforward, honest method. 
You ought, at any rite, to confirm this indica- 
tion. 


CULTIVATION OF LANGUAGE, EVENT- 
UALITY, Causality, Erc.—F. J. B.—The de- 
velopment of these faculties to a degree indica- 
ted by 5in your chart is a good basis for their 
cultivation. By reading the works of the first 
writers, and not only reading, but carefully 
studying their methods and forms of expression, 
and also the arguments, you may in time im- 
prove yourself very considerably. To be a good 
speaker, practice is necessary. We have known 
persons who, in the start, were searcely able to 
frame a correct sentence when before an audience, 
but who by effort and study became really attrac- 
tive as speakers, It is essential, however, that one 
should have something to speak about, and be 
well informed upon it. 


HEAD ONE-SIDED.—S. N.—We rarely 
find a head which is evenly developed on both 
sides. Of course there are approximations to 
symmetry of growth, and for that reason as & 
general thing irregularity in the proportions of the 
head is not observable except by experienced ob- 
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servers and phrenologists. The left side or hem- 
isphere of the brain is geneially the larger, for 
the reason that it is exercised more than the 
right side, it having special relation to the right 
side of the body, which is the larger, as every- 
body knows. In your case the marked disparity 
is probably due to imperfect nutrition while you 
were an infant, and it may be that now you do 
not live quite up to the mark of perfect physical 
sustenance. You may be troubled with some 
fourm of dyspepsia, which prevents the complete 
assimilation of your food, so that your brain and 
nervous system still suffer from a want of duc 
support. You should see to it that your food 
possesses all the essential qualities of nutrition. 
And you should also see to it that you have an 
abundance of sleep. Avoid excitement as much 
as you can, and do not allow your apparent in- 
firmity to prey upon your mind and render you 
downcast and despondent. 


NosE-BLEED.—L. T.—Bleeding at the 
nose may be occasioned by several causes: an 
abnormal condition of the nasal veins, a deter- 
mination of blood to the head because of constitu- 
tional diathesis or improper habits of diet and 
life, or there may be a derangement of the circu- 
lation. Of course this bleeding is injurious, like 
everything which is abnormal in the bodily 
economy. Avoid all stimulating foods and 
drinks ; do not touch coffee, wine, spices, or food 
with excessive heating elements in its compo- 
sition. It would be well to refer the case to 
some experienced physician or surgeon. 


Sick BaBy.—You can, of course, do 
something toward relieving the trouble of your 
little boy by carefully ordering bis food. We 
would not give so small a child flesh meat, but 
milk, bread, oatmeal, and fruit ; the latter, mildly 
tart, is desirable on account of his nervous ex- 
citability. As the trouble is a constitutional one, 
much cure must be exercised so as not to increase 
the inflammatory condition. The stomach should 
not be loaded or urged. It were better to give 
him a tablespoonful of food twenty or thirty 
times a day at regular intervals than to crowd 
him at three or four meals. A thicx tea made of 
gum-arabic would be found nourishing and 
soothing to his irritable stomach. -A.spoonful 
of this given occasionally will prove a good sub- 
stitute for other foods. 

SPIRITUALITY AND SPIRITUALISM.— 
Spirituality is not always large in spiritualists, 
but generally it is. There are some who are 
earnest in their advocacy of the doctrines taught 
by spiritualism who have been won over to them 
by argument and observation. Some have given 
in their adhesion through curiosity. 

BLoop-DRINKING.—We can not rec- 
ommend blood as an article of diet. We are 
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disposed to consider it poisonous, on account of 
the chemical changes it undergoes very soon 
after being shed. 


NATIONALITY IN HANDWRITING.—We 
have found in our experience that nationality has 
something to do with one’s handwriting. We 
ean usually detect the Frenchman, or the Ger- 
man, or the Englishman by his handwriting. 
We can not say that we are equally clear with 
respect to the chirography of the universal Yan- 
kee. He seems to be cosmopolitan as a scribbler. 


GEORGE ELioTt.—A. T.—We contem- 
plate publishing a biographical review of this 
distinguished lady at no distant day. 


KNICKERBOCKER CLUB.—S. B.—You 
will find a sketch of Plato in the November num- 
ber of the PHrRENOLoGICcAL for 1876. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Paul and Plato.”” The points will prob- 
ably cover your wishes with regard to the dis- 
tinguished Greek philosopher. 


oe What Eten San, 


WHAT HE THINKS.—A correspondent 
having met with one leaf of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, thus writes: 

“From that leaf I got the impression that you 
think that people can avoid disease if they only 
live right. If this is your idea, and the opinion is 
right, then we have lots of folks around our di<- 
trict who are living terribly wrong, for there is 
hardly a member of any family who is not trou- 
bled with ague, either the dumb or the shaking 
sort. They get first one doctor and then another, 
but all to no purpose. Some of the families 
have spent at least one-quarter of the father’s 
earnings—which is not much nowadays, for we 
are a poor people—on medicine and the doctors. 
The doctors, too, never say anything about our 
way of living; do not act as if they thought it 
mattered much how people lived. I intend to 
bring this publication of yours to the attention 
of our folks at home, and see if we can learn 
anything from it. If the language is not too 
big, I guess we can.”’ 

Our correspondent will find that the language 
is not ‘too big” for the use of his friends. Our 
aim is to make the advice we have to give en- 
tirely clear and simple, so that there shall be no 
difficulty in following our suggestions with re- 
gard to every-day life. 

HAPPINESS IN ADAPTATION.—A friend 
sends us the following extract from a sermon in 
the New Jerusalem Messenger of Jan. 24, 1877 : 

“To be truly blessed is to have that to do for 
which our organization fits us, for which we are 
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made, or for which our faculties are so adapted 
that we can love to do it. For this ie Heaven ; 
and there is no higher, no other heaven. The 
greatest blessing that we can possibly confer upon 
another, is to help him to see, and to lead him to 
love to perform the use for which he is adapted. 
“To try to do that for which we are not adapt- 
ed, is like the eyes trying to hear, or the ear to 
see. It is vain to hope for real honor, or for real 
enjoyment, in any other sphere than that for 
which we are created. The capabilities of the 
hand are various ; but can it perform the offices 
of the foot, or the foot those of the hand? And 
could the foot be as much honored in any other 
sphere as in its use as afoot? Society is, in its 
offices, a man; is in the human form; and we 
are the parts—the different organs and members. 
And our relative position is fixed by the peculiar 
form and character of our organization,” etc. 


FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN.—Editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—Dear Sir: At your 
suggestion I present an abstract of my observa- 
tions on the spleen, with an inquiry into its func- 
tions. Many years ago I mentally asked this 
question : ‘Is the spleen the negative pole of the 
brain, for the circulation of its animal magnet- 
ism ?”? Now, in affirmation, I offer the following 
points : 

lst. It is necessary to fulfill the laws of our 
being, which sre in harmony with all external 
nature. 2d. It is needed to relieve the sur- 
charged brain of its burden when unduly excited 
through nervous excitability or excessive mental 
exertion. 38d. It is (or assumed to be) the seat 
of our emotions, and hence bears particular rela- 
tion to intuition. It often saves the brain from 
vertigo, apoplexy, palsy, or softening. It fur- 
nishes a sext for those internal monitions which 
have ever been considered as the essence, test, 
and ultimate of all true religious ideas, thoughts, 
or system. Here they are conceived, and thénce 
sent to the spinal cord and the brain for 
growth, maturity, and expression. The nerves 
are but conductors of animal electricity, or mag- 
netiam, and also serve as the telegraph wires of 
our finest thoughts and purest sensibilities. 
Take nothing on trust, but look into your own 
beings, and then consult the records of antiqui- 
ty, and the decisions of modern science. I but 
repeat the lessons of the past, and the results of 
patient, toiling science. 

I commence with a description of the nervous 
system, as stated by Huff, in his “ Electro-Physiol- 
ogy :” ‘The nervous system consists of two con- 
stituent portions—the cerebro-spinal, which em- 
braces the brain and the spinal cord with the 
nerves given off from them ; and the sympathetic, 
or ganglionic, which consists of ganglia located on 
each side of the spine, together with the nerves 
proceeding from them. The brain and spinal 
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marrow constitute the great nervous center, while 
the sympathetic system embraces a series of 
nervous centers, wherein each separate ganglion 
seems to possess the power of generating nervous 
influence. The former has been called the 
nervous system of animal life, and the latter thet 
of organic life.” 

“The nervous tissues are vesicular and fibrous : 
both essential] to the nervous system. The vesic- 
ular, composed of vessels, or little globular cells, 
of a reddish gray color, composed of moderately 
thick capsules, containing a soft, granular pulp.” 
“The vesicular structure collected in masses 
united with the fibrous structure as in the brain, 
spinal cord, and the several ganglia.’’ ‘‘ These 
masses constitute the so-called nervous eenters, 
that is, the organs in which nervous force is sup- 
posed to be generated.” 

“ The fibrous nervous system consists of minute 
fibers and communica-e the nerve force to the 
different nervous centers, and thence, like tele- 
graph wires to different parts of the body.” I 
have had to abridge very much, but each one will 
remember that the brain is, according to physi- 
ologists, but an enlarged ganglion (and the 
presiding one). I will now make other ex- 
tracts to show the organization of the spleen. 
Muller says: “The spleen is invested by a 
strong plexus membrane, which sends numer- 
ous band-like processes into its interior so as to 
support the soft, pulpy, red tissue of the organ.” 
Duypuytren says: ‘‘ The capsules of the human 
spleen are assident, as grayish bodies, devoid of 
internal cavities, and so soft as to take the liquid 
form on the knife.” Nike] describes them as 
* roundish, whitish bodies, most probably hollow, 
at all events very vascular.” Paxton says: “It 
contains a number of soft, grayish, semi-transp- 
rent granulations, disseminated irregularly in its 
tissue ; their nature unknown.”’ I have sketched 
these two sets of organs in the fewest words 
possible, while showing the similarity of bodies 
in the structure of each, and peculiar to them 
alone, Every one can see at a glance how similar 
are the words used to describe both the brain and 
the spleen. Dalton says: ‘ The splenic pulp is a 
soft, reddish substance, a few nerves, and lym- 
phatic, capillary blood-vessels in great profusion ; 
and certain whitish, globular bodies, regarded as 
distinguishing anatomical elements of the organs 
called malposition bodies of the spleen.” ‘‘ These 
are very aburdant, and scattered about the pulp.” 
I could trace analogy in the anatomy, between 
the brain and the spleen, if space permitted. The 
sympathetic nerves do not start from the cerebro- 
spinal nerves, but pass from the sympathetic to 
the cerebral ; thus forming a complete chain for 
the current of the surplus magnetism. 

The spleen shrinks when under the influence 
of strychnine, camphor, muriate vf morphine, 
ete., showing its complete sympathy with the 
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brain (see Muller). The post-mortem examina- 


plexy (induced, no doubt, by long and severe 
mental labor), showed an enlargement and red- 
ness of the spleen ; while the brain, as described 
by the papers, was the seat of congestion, indica- 
ted no effusion of blood ; thus showing, I think, 
that the spleen received the shock in life’s 
struggle against death. I have conversed witha 
great many people, some strong-minded men 
and many women, who have told me that when 
they suffered headache from nervous prostra- 
tion or mental trouble, they always felt a siuk- 
ing pain below their diaphragms, and always on 
the left side. I knew one man especially, of a 
strong physical system, and of a vigorous mind, 
who always suffered in that locality when sc- 
verely taxed mentally in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. He was a large and thrifty manufacturer, 
and finally died from dropsy of the chest in two 
months after the attack, or in less than six 
weeks after his malady was understood by his 
physician, a very skillful one. He had two in 
attendance, but one thought the heart was the 
organ first affected, while the other thought it 
was the kidneys. I was at his house during the 
whole time, and watched his symptoms, and 
kept his case daily recorded, and then believed, 
as I do to-day, that his spleen was the first to 
respond to the overtaxed brain. 

What organs in the human body are described 
as being formed in corsiderable part of pulp, 
save the brain, spinal cord, ganglia, and the 
spleen? When the world thought that the seat 
of the soul was in the bowels, they were referred 
to as the seat of mental suffering; but when 
people had raised their ideal mental seat to the 
heart, then that was appealed to for consolation, 
or denounced for bringing pain, or as being ‘‘ de- 
ceitful, and desperately wicked ;” and a good 
part of this character it innocently sustains to- 
day. Yours, 

M. WINCHESTER HAMMOND. 

Frankford, Philadelphia. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE.—A correspondent and friend writes us 
to the following effect : ‘“‘It is usually supposed 
that an inventor will secure patents for the de- 
vices if they be of economic value; but that 
need not be the invariable sequence. It is quite 
possible to possess large mechanical ability com- 
bined with benevolence. In which case the in- 
ventor might turn all the powers of the mind in 
the direction of the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of humanity in general. This, we believe, 
is the case with the inventor of a new model and 
propeller for sea-going craft, which may be 
described briefly as follows: Taking the expe- 
rience of the past in naval architecture—depth 
of draft involves great pressure on side and 
bottom ; which, of course, is friction and conse- 
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| quent retardation. The model chosen to obviate 
tion of, Vice-President Wilson, who died of apo- | 


this, and at the same time secure stability, speed, 
security, and less lateral motion than at present, 
may b> designated in the general term of saucer- 
shape, with modification of bow and stern. The 
propeller is a curious, yet simple combination 
of the screw and oars, so arranged as to give the 
blades a greater or less angle of dip, us the spee:i 
is increased or decreased ; enabling the utiliza- 
tion of power and speed of motion in such way 
as to make it practicable to obtain greater 
economy of time and fuel in ocean transit. 
Estimates by competeut engineers place the re- 
duction of cost and time at one-third to one-half 
under the present average, by these improve- 
ments. Ina purely humane point of view, any- 
thing that will tend to make the necessaries of 
life as nearly costless as may be in the nature of 
their production and transmission is a boon. 
For a humane philosophy concedes the fact that 
bread and raiment are as needful to life as air 
and water. Moreover, we will go a step farther 
and state a concession that has been wrung from 
the reluctant wrestlers for power and. place, 
which is, that any knowledge which enables 
people to avoid disorders of every name and 
nature, should be freely transmi:ted everywhere. 
As the invention alluded to helps to this end, it 
may be adopted, notwithstanding the opposition 
of existing monopolies. The inventor, a thorough 
and practical mechanic, is in readiness to pro- 
ceed to any well-appointed ship-building locality, 
and with the co-operation of a competent naval 
architect, elaborate the plans and apply them to 
practical use. FREDERICK M. SHAW.” 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Many a man has ruined his eyesight by sitting 
in a bar-room looking for work. 


Tue pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that does not wear out. 


Mean’ goes but little way i’ most things, for 
you may mean to stick things together and your 
glue may be bad, and then where are you? 


THoven a task of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
to inevitable destruction. 


Ir is the mind that makes us rich and happy 
in what condition soever we are, and money sig- 
nifies no more to it than it does to the gods. 


A saitor, who jumped overboard to save 
another, was asked if he was fit to die, “I 
could not be made more fit,’’ he replied, “by 
declining to do my duty.” —Exsking. 
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In this department we give short reviews ¥ such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and aiso to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, Ss, those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 














STRUGGLING UP TO THE LIGHT; the 
Story of a Woman’s Life. By Bella French, | 
editor ‘“‘ American Sketch Book.” 12mo, pp. 
221. Chicago: W. B. Keen, Cook & Co. 


| every-day life. One is impressed while reading 
| the story that she has put a good deal of, herself 
| into it. As we glance through the concluding 


chapter we feel a tinge of disappointment. The 
“Light” does not appear to us to have been 
reached yet. There is an abruptness in the ter- 
mination of the recital which leaves us in doubt 
of Martha’s final success. Perhaps we are to 
await a sequel. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. Jo- 
stan HeEneon, the Hero of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” Edited by John Lobb. 


Mr. Henson’s story of his Life, published at 


| the office of The Christian Age, London, En- 


gland, represents a life of vicissitudes, from 
1789 to 1876. He says he was in the vicinity of 


An author not without many antecedents—of | Andover, where Mrs. Stowe resided, and nar- 
a character pretty well known in the West—has | ated to her the details of his life, and told her 


sent forth this book. The story relates that Mrs. 
Bright had been born a poet in temperament 
and rearning, was married while yet a child, and 
at a comparative early age was the mother of a 
large family. Her husband was of that average, | 
or lower than average, class of meu who pursue | 
a routine manner of life, drink a little, chew and | 
smoke a little, and occasionally are given to an 
indulgence in language not particularly refined, | 
and hence it can not be wondered that Mrs. | 
Bright’s poetic nature, when she had awakened 
to a realization of the alliance for life which she 
head formed, felt hampered, hindered, and de- 
graded. No wonder that under the influence of 
this poetic nature, with its yearnings and long- 
ings, with its lost opportunities and mistakes, 
with its dreams and reveries bringing to the 
mind’s eye ‘“‘ what might have been,” led her to | 
become “cross, fretful, and impatient of her 
lowly life.’’ Onc of her children, born while she 
indulged this mental disposition, inherited many 
of her qualities, particularly her earnest, yearn- 
ing spirit, is the chief subject of the book. She— 
Martha Bright—it is who makes the struggle 
toward the light. Many vicissitudes are hers— 
an unhappy marriage, an escape from its thrall, 
a laborious career, with now and then a gleam of 
sunlight—out into the world, away from home 
and friends, at one time sinking under hardship 
80 deeply that she determined upon suicide, but 
was rescued from her mad purpose by a stranger- 
hand, who proves the good angel: helping her 
out of the slough of despond into which she had 
fallen, and inspiring her with fresh courage. In 
the course of her struggles she finds opportu- 
nities to visit foreign lands, and drinks deep 
draughts of instruction and inspiration from the 
scenes of history and poetry so thickly clustered 
in sunny Italy and France. Mrs. French makes 
no effort at fine writing ; the talk of her charac- 
ters is of the every-day sort, and so, too, her inci- 
dents partake of the very prosaic character of 








about the peculiarities of many slave-holders 
and the slaves in the region where he had lived 
forty years, and it was on that report that she 
built up her character of “Uncle Tom.” This 
feature cf the book is sufficient to render it in- 
teresting to the general reader. 


ALCOHOL ; AS A Foop AND MEDICINE. 
A Paper from the Transactions of the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember, 1876. By Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. New York :* National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 
The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia last 

year was made the-occasion or opportunity of 

several important conventions by learned, relig- 
ious, and philantbropic societies. Among these 
the International Medical Congress of Septem- 
ber holds a leading place. It is, of course, un- 


| necessary to remind the reader that this Con- 


gress was attended by many of the most eminent 
medicists and sanitary reformers of the time, and 
all classes of questions bearing on public and 
private health were discussed. The numerous 
phases of the alcohol question were treated with 
candor and fullness, and the leaning of the ma- 
jority was toward the non-food side. 

The elaborate paper, as above entitled, which 
was presented by Dr. Hunt, who occupies the 
important place of President of the Section of 
the American Medical Association on State Medi- 
cine and Public Hygiene, comes to us in a nea* 
and attractive dress. As a comprehensive re- 
view of the opinions of the best scientific ob- 
servers on the nature and therapeutic properties 


| of alcohol, it has no superior among late publi- 


cations. As an aid to the dissemination of sub- 
stantial information on a matter of such capital 
importance to the public as the use of alcoholic 
beverages, the volume should have the support 
of all who are interested in social reform, and 
its teachings should be disseminated thoroughly 
among the people. 
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Moopy's TALKS ON TEMPERANCE, with | peculiar phraseology, 


LIBRARY. 





viz.: “In the hope that 


Anecdotes and Incidents in connection with she (his former teacher) will remember his errors 
Bos' Compiled | 


the Temperance Work in ton. 

and edited by Rev. James B. Dunn. 12mo, 

cloth, aU, UE. 248. Price $1.00. New York: Na- 
emperance Society ard Publication 

ao 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in their course of 
Christian evangelization, could not hope to cover 
the field of moral and religious endeavor with- 
out having much to say on the great evil of civ- 
iligation—alcoholism. Had all their energies 
thus far been devoted to stem the tide of intem- 
perance and save its victims, we are inclined to 
think that their moral effect would have been 
even greater in practical results than appears 
from their chosen line of operation. However, 
as a supplementary work of the revivalists, it 
has been productive of great good. The present 
volume illustrates Mr. Moody’s power as an ad- 
vocate of Temperance, and it may be circulated 
with confidence among the drinking classes as 
an instrumentality for reform at once persuasive 
end interesting. 

A good portrait of Mr. Moody, and a fine en- 
graving of the Tabernacle in Boston, s, *m a part 
of the neatly-printed book. . 


THE WoRLD oF Sone: A Collection of 
Popular Songs, Ballads, and Duets, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano-forte or Reed 
ron Folio, pp. 248. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son 


This compilation numbers upward of one hun- 
dred subjects, many of them sweet songs, which 
won the approval of musical people on their first 
appearance, and which shall long maintain a 
prominent place in their opinion and practice. 
To mention a few of them, viz, ; “‘ Angels whis- 
per Sweet Good-night,”’ ‘‘ Carry me back to Ten- 
nessee,’’ ‘* The Heart Bowed Down,” “ The Rock 
Beside the Sea,’’ ‘Sweet By-and-By.” There is 
variety enough in the list for all tastes—we mean 
refined tastes—humorous and jocular composi- 
tions, as well as grave and severely sentimental. 
Of the latter sort the publishers have wisely in- 
serted but afew. The book is admirably fitted 
for the use of the family and social eircle ; fur- 
nishing much that may serve as food for loving 
swain and tender maiden or for the delectation 
of the evening party. 


‘“EastTwarp Ho!” or, Leaves fiom the 
Diary of a Centennial Pilgrim. A new Look 
froma mew author. Being a Truthfnl Ac 
count of a Trip to the, Centennial Bi ny 
Washington, and Return via Ni alls, 

raphic D Description of the ‘Exhibition 


B vid Bailey, 
cuane of Highland, | Onio io. 7 


The title describes this unambitious effort of a 
young Western teacher to record his impressions 
of the great show. By those who are numbered 
among his friends, and who know how much of 
mental improvement it evidences, the yolume is 
8pproved. In his *‘ dedication” the author uses 





as a pupil,” etc, Generally, people are 

that their errors shall be forgotten. But Mr. 

Bailey meant to convey a different sense from 

that in which most of his readers are likely to 

take his statement. 

PLAIN FActs Fay Sexva~ Lire. By 
J. H. Ké pee peed of The Health of 
Sormer, ete. Poon, pp. 356. Price $1.50. 
Health Reformer ollie, Battle C Creek, Mich, 

The author may well say that “‘ books without 
number have been written upon the subject” 
which he has chosen, but he aims to treat it in a 
more practical, and instructive manner than is 
she case usually. Most of books relating to ;this 
most important domain of our physical. life are 
advertising traps set by unscrupulous quacks 
who have some villainous compound which they 
would sell at the cost of the health and pockets 
of the public. And such publications are not only 
inaccurate in their expositions of physiology and 
pathology, but also meretricious and baneful in 
their influence upon the minds of readers, The 
few really good treatises adapted to general use 
have suffered much from the odium created by 
these vile agents of the nostrum venders, and 
nowadays the learned physiologist is rare who is 
sufficiently interested in social and domestic 
reform to venture to instruct the people with 
regard to sexual matters and to brave public sen- 
timent. Dr. Kellogg views the generative func- 
tion in man from the point of view of physiology 
and as a fact fn natural history, avoiding phrase- 
ology and allusions which would suggest im- 
proper lines of thought. At the same time his 
language is plain and definite. A hygeio-thera- 
peutist, his advice with reference to the preven- 
tion and treat:nent of disorders generally obtains 
our approbation. Several recipes for the prepa- 
ration of food adapted to the use of morbid in- 
validism, and hints on methods of bathing, ren- 
der the appendix of special value. 

THE WONDERS OF PRAYER. A remark- 


able record of well-authenticated Auswers to 
By ys Williams, 12mo, cloth, 


PP. 50. New York: H. T. 
illiams, publisher. 


The editor in his introductory remarks states 
that the several hundred incidents published in 
this volume “‘ are vouched for upon the strongest 
proofs of authenticity possible to obtain, and are 
either of circumstances known amid my own 
experience or connected with the lives of my 
correspondents and their friends.’ Among the 
contributors are such well-known persons .as D. 
L,. Moody, Chas. Spurgeon, Drs. Hatfield, Pat- 
ton, Prime, Finney, Cleaveland, and Waterbury. 
As a compilation of facts the volume certainly 
offers the most practical kind of encouragement 
which a Christian could ask for toward the 
maintenance of his faith. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


STATE REGULATION OF ViIcE.—A r 
read at a Conference invited by the “‘ New 
York Committee for the Prevention of Li- 
censed Prostitution ” held in the ors of the 
**Isaic T. Hopper Home,’ A; 26th, 1877. 
By A. M. Powell, New York: No. 58 Read 
St. Price 15 cents. 

CATALOGUE, (Twelfth Annual) of the 
Officers and Students of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y,, for 1876-77. 

FRANK LESLIE’s SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
This is a new candidate for the favor of relig- 
ious people, from the press of a house whose 
numerous periodicals have savored of very sec- 
ular character. Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems is editor. 
Price, $2.50 per annum. A considerable amount 
of reading for the money. 


Tae Woman’s TemMPeRaNnce Unron, the organ 
of the National Union, has made another ad- 
vance. It has contracted its name to Our Uniun, 
donned a new and very attractive dress, increased 
its size and the number of its pages, and given a 
chair to a new editor, Miss M. E, Winslow, fav- 
orably known as a writer for some of our leading 
religious weeklies. She seems to be doing her 
work with vigor and efficiency, sustained by an 
able corps of writers, A marked feature is the 
space given to the juvenile work, regular lessons 
appearing in each number, in some of which the 
scicntific aspects of temperance are effectively 
and attractively presented, This is a department 
of the work which will both please and assist 
Mr, Blair in his noble work for the coming gen- 
erations. 


FLORIDA AS A PERMANENT Home: emoracing 
a Description of the Climate, Soil, and Produc- 
tions of the State, together with hints to new- 
comers and prospective settlers on the choice of 
location, cost of labor and lumber, expense of 
living, how and where to. build, what crops to 
plant, how to avoid sickness, ete. By D. H. 
Jacques. A well-printed pamphlet, fall of trust- 
worthy information, prepared by.a gentleman 
who is personally acquainted with Florida mat- 
ters, literary and horticultural. The price is but 
ten cents. 

Tue First Stenocrapnaic TEACHER, a Guide 
to the Reporting Style of the Art of Stenogra- 
phy. John Brown Swith, Author and Publisher. 
Amherst, Mass., U. 8. Price 25 cents. A brief 
examination of Mr. Brown Smith’s system im- 
presses us that it will not be likely to supersede 
methods now in use. We can not pereéive the 
gain or advantage to be derivcd by adopting it 
in preference to the Pitman Phonography. 

Tat QuanTerRtY Journat oF InEBRIETY. 
No. 2 of the first volume contains much interest- 
ing matter related to the habit of drunkenness, 
and many valuable principles, which our friends 
who are interested in Temperance reform could 





utilize. This is the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Associatién for the Cure of Inebriates. 


FourtH ANNUAL Report of the Secretary of 
the State Board of Health of the State of Michi- 
gan, for the year ending September 30, 1876. A 
voluminous document, and valuable to sanitary 
science, because of the fullness and orderly pre- 
sentation of ite data. Office of the Secretary, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Report OF THE Mawacers of the State Asy- 
lum for the Insane, at Morristown, N. J. This 
neat document contains valuable suggestions 
concerning the treatment of lunatics, as might be 
expected from so skillful a superintendent as 
Dr. Buttolph. 


New Mousic.—Peters’ Houschold Melodies, a 
collection of Songs, Duets, Choruses, etc. Each 
No. contains several songs by most popular com- 
posers, with full-sized music. Price, 25 cents. 
J. L. Peters, New York. 


Drrson's Musica Monruty. A Collection 
of Popular, Vocal, and Instrumental Music. Nos. 
1 and 2 contain each half a dozen new _compo- 
sitions by leading musicians. Price only 25 cts. 
Ditson & Co., Boston, ete., Publishers. 

ItLummNatine Ors rN Micurean. A Lecture 
delivered before the Legislature. By R. C. Ked- 
zie, of the State Board of Health. An effort re- 
plete with practical information on au important 
topic. 

Tae Western Review of Science and Indus- 
try. Edited by Theo. 8. Case. An enterprising 
publication from the far West. The contents 
and neat typography promise well. It deserves 
support. 

In Memortsat: George Dawson. Six of his 
Sermons, and several Prayers. An appreciative 
sketch of an earnest minister and noble mat, 
whose recent death has occasioned no little grief 
in Birmingham, Eng. 

SytuaBus OF A CouRsE OF LECTURES on 
American Pre-historie Archeology, before the 
College of Fine Arts. Spring Term, 1877. By 
Wills De Hass, M.D. 

Upon Tae Situation: A consideration of the 
evils, social and political, with suggestions for 
their correction. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 8. D. J. 
Moore. 

Tue AmERIcAN MILuer, of Chicago, begins 
its fifth volume with a good appearance of en- 
terprise and support. Price $1 per annum. 

Opp Feiiows’ Dimgorory of Philadelphia, 
for term ending October, 1876. . Price, five cents. 
Philadelphia: C. K. & W. D. Hammitt. 

Tux Peortz’s Putrrr: Containing Sermons 
by Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. Issued in parts. 
Price 25 cents. 

Tue Ricguts anv Durres or Townsuir OF- 
Ficens. By W.R. Bierly, of the Williamsport 
Bar, Williamspoft, Pa. 





